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There is a young woman 
She teaches English. Her age may range from about twenty to 
about seventy, but her mean age is about thirty-two. Last year, 
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The Adolescent in American Fiction 


Frederic |. Carpenter 


Concluding that “. .. at his best the modern American novelist of 
adolescence describes the problems of his protagonists so that 
they become also the problems of our adolescent civilization . . .,” 
this article examines the work of J. D. Salinger, Carson McCullers, 
and Jessamyn West. Professor Carpenter is a research associate 
in English at the University of California, Berkeley. His latest 
book is American Literature and the Dream, 1955. 


“My God, what a dark world!” said Mr. 
Delehanty. “I lived there for a year.” 
“What year?” 


“The year I was thirteen. —You don’t 
know who you age then, or what you can 
do. You’ve got to make a hundred false 
starts. You’ve got to make your mark, 
without knowing what your mark is. Are 
you a coward or a hero? How do you know 
without involving yourself in dangerous 
situations? So you walk ridge poles and 
visit cemeteries. . . .” 


—In these words the father in Cress 
Delehanty sums up the problems be- 
setting all adolescents who have ares I 

led toward maturity, and particularly 
those who have appeared in modern 
American fiction. “Walking ridge 
poles and visiting cemeteries,” Huck 
Finn and Tom Sawyer first brought 
this dark world to the attention of 
American readers. And in the last 
decade heroes as different as Holden 


Caulfield in The Catcher in the Rye, 
Mick Kelly in The Heart Is a Lonely 
Hunter, and Cress Delehanty, who 
adopted “craziness” as her trade-mark, 
have multiplied. 

Some American critics have be- 
wailed the fact that many of our best 
novels have been “children’s books.” 
They have assumed that these books 
have reflected the immaturity of our 
American society. They have pointed 
out that. Mark Twain, the eternal 
“youth,” gained fame by describing 
the boyish adventures of Tom Sawyer; 
and that Booth Tarkington became a 
best seller by poking fun at the pranks 
of Penrod and Sam. In the words of 
Huck Finn, these novels describing 
the escapades of childhood and adoles- 
cence have seemed to the critics “all 
mixed up and splendid”—that is to say, 
immature. 
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If all our novels of adolescence were 
merely “mixed up,” these critics would 
be right. But books about immaturity 
need not be immature, and a few 
American novels about adolescence 
have embodied some of the most adult 
wisdom that America has produced. 
After Tom Sawyer, Mark Twain de- 
scribed the growth of Huck Finn to- 
ward maturity. And after Mark Twain, 
other Americans have written mature 
novels about children and adolescents. 

If we enquire further why some of 
these “adolescent” novels have re- 
mained merely childish and a 
while others have become genuinely 
mature and wise, we come upon a 
paradox. The stories about adolescence 
which have remained merely childish 
have been those which have described 
their heroes from the superior point 
of view of the adult, condescendingly. 
The adventures of the romantic Tom 
Sawyer, and of Penrod and Sam, have 
seemed somewhat ridiculous because 
they have been motivated by those 
confusions of adolescence which their 
adult authors and readers have, of 
course, outgrown. But the novels 
which have achieved genuine maturity, 
and sometimes greatness, are those 
which have entered into the confusions 
of their adolescents at first hand, and 
have described them through the eyes 
of their protagonists. Sometimes these 
mature authors have told their stories 
in the first person, as in Huck Finn 
and The Catcher in the Rye, and some- 
times in the third; but always the 
authors have remained objective, re- 
specting their youthful heroes as 
human individuals and recognizing 
their problems as real. Indeed, these 
adolescent problems have often re- 
flected the problems of their parents 
and elders, as in a distorting mirror. 


For this reason some of these novels 
describing the confusions of adoles- 
cence may prove to be the most im- 
portant fiction produced by our soci- 
ety, whose values are similarly con- 
fused. Before the Civil War, Huck 
Finn vacillated between a traditional 
loyalty to a slave-holding society and 
a deeply felt loyalty to the humanity 
of “Nigger Jim.” More recently 
Holden Caulfield struggled to recon- 
cile the predatory sexual mores of his 
athletic and intellectual heroes with 
his own deeply-felt love for his young 
sister Phoebe and their family. And 
Mick Kelly instinctively sympathized 
with the tormented labor agitator and 
the disturbed deaf-mute who opposed 
race prejudice in her Southern town, 
and sought to understand their defeat. 

In the following pages we shall con- 
sider the novels of J. D. Salinger, Car- 
son McCullers, and Jessamyn West in 
some detail, and compare them with 
other lesser novels, which have either 
described adolescence more super- 
ficially, like Booth Tarkington’s, or 
have treated it as a mere aspect of some 
larger problem, like Richard Wright’s 
Black Boy. 

It would be hard to imagine novels 
more different than The Catcher in 
the Rye, The Heart Is a Lonely 
Hunter, and Cress Delehanty. The 
first concentrates on three days in the 
life of an upper-class New York City 
boy, who has just been expelled from 
a private school. The second describes 
the various racial and social tensions of 
a Southern town, as seen through the 
eyes of the young daughter of a poor 
family over the period of a year. The 
third etches separate scenes in the life 
of a middle-class California girl, over a 
period of four years. Yet all three ob- 
serve their adolescent protagonists 
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without sentimentality, and without 
condescension, but with a deeply sym- 

athetic understanding. And the prob- 
ee of the three never remain merely 
those of adolescence, but become those 
of American society as well. 


J. D. SALINGER 


Like Huck Finn, The Catcher in the 
Rye is narrated in the first person, and 
in the vernacular, by a boy who is 
badly “mixed up.” But both Huck and 
Holden are intellectually honest, and 
both succeed in communicating their 
confusion and in suggesting some of 
the reasons for it. Both are ambivalent, 
and even flaunt their confusion—Huck 
by praising Tom Sawyer’s plans as 
“mixed up and splendid,” and Holden 
by defiantly wearing his red huntin 
cap backwards through New York 
City. In the end Huck plans to “light 
out for the territory,” and Holden 
thinks of fleeing West, but is dissuaded 
by his attachment to his family, and 
is sent to a psychiatrist instead. 

Of course the two novels differ as 
much as they resemble each other, and 
I do not mean to suggest that The 
Catcher . . . is a rival of Huck Finn. 
Where Huck was the typical Amer- 
ican democrat, Holden is a snob who 
criticizes his friends for the shabby 
suitcases they carry. Where Huck 
lived in the rich heartland of America, 
Holden is the product of an exclusive 
New York City. Salinger himself 
seems almost the typical New Yorker, 
and his short stories emphasize the 
emotional starvation and brittleness of 
the city life, which his novel only sug" 

ests. Yet his New York and its prob- 
te are perhaps as central to modern 
America as Mark Twain’s Mississippi 
River was to the pioneer nineteenth 


century. 
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The quality which makes Huck 
Finn and Holden Caulfield brothers 
under the skin — and which runs 
through all the best of these novels—is 
a common hatred of hypocrisy and a 
search for integrity. And this emerges 
in spite of —or perhaps as a reac- 
tion against—the love of play-acting 
which is a natural and inevitable aspect 
of all adolescence. Just as Huck plays 
along with Tom’s mixed up schemes, 
and observes the deceptions of the 
Duke and the Dauphin with reluctant 
admiration, so Holden ironically ad- 
mires the amatory techniques of his 
roommate Stradlater who speaks in 
“this sincere voice,” and himself makes 
up absurd phantasies for the mother of 
a classmate whom he meets on the 
train. Yet Holden’s chief contempt is 
for “all those phonies,” and his admira- 
tion goes out to the genuine sincerity 
of the two nuns he meets, and of his 
sister Phoebe. 


Perhaps the central theme of these _ 
novels of adolescence is the individual’s 
search for genuine values. At the end 
Phoebe typically corrects her brother’s 
misquotation of the poem: 

—“If a body catch a body comin’ through 

the rye” 

—“Tt’s ‘if a body meet a body...” 

In the confused rye fields of life the 
worldly characters seek to “catch” 
people, and in revulsion Holden im- 
agines “catching” all innocent children 
to protect them from destruction. “I 
know it’s crazy,” admits Holden, who 
suffers a nervous breakdown at the 
end. And similarly Huck Finn ended 
by exclaiming: “I can’t stand it. I been 
there before.” In their confusion, these 
heroes desperately seek truth. 


But the ambivalence of adolescence, 
which runs after experience yet fears 
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it, and admires the mixed up and 
splendid world while still idealizing in- 
nocence, merely reflects the similar 
ambivalence of American society. And 
here The Catcher . . . goes beyond 
Huck Finn—partly in that it describes 
an older boy who confronts the larger 
problems of sex which Huck Finn 
never faced, and partly in that it de- 
scribes an America which also has 
reached “an end to innocence.” Where 
Huck had been able to escape “civiliza- 
tion and its discontents” by “lighting 
out for the territory,” now Holden 
must consult a psychiatrist and face 
those problems of growing up which 
our maturing society must also face. 
From another perspective these same 
problems are described with even 
greater clarity and poignancy in Sal- 
inger’s short story, “For Esmé—with 
Love and Squalor.” This time the nar- 
rator is a mature American soldier, 
who meets an adolescent English Esmé 
during World War II. The clear-eyed 
British girl, whose father has been 
killed in the war, asks the American 
if he writes stories about “squalor” as 
well as “love,” because she recognizes 
that her genteel upbringing has 
shielded her from experience of the 
dark side of life. The second half of 
the story then describes the chaos of 
the invasion of Europe, from which 
the narrator is saved, psychologically, 
by remembering the “love” of the 
young English Esmé. Where The 
Catcher . . . described only the con- 
fusions of innocence facing the evils 
of experience, “Esmé” now suggests 
the possible resolution of this conflict, 
through a recognition and acceptance 
of apparently “evil” experiences. The 
mature individual must experience and 
accept “squalor” as well as “love,” and 
not try to “catch” those innocents who 
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rush confusedly towards the experi- 
ence of what may seem evil. 


CARSON McCULLERS 


With greater complexity and greater 
realism, although perhaps with less art, 
Carson McCullers embodies these same 
— of adolescence, and its con- 

rontation of the evils of experience, in 

her novels The Heart Is a Lonely 
Hunter and The Member of the Wed- 
ding. The latter more resembles The 
Catcher in the Rye, in that it focuses 
on the failure of the adolescent to ad- 
just to the confusions of the adult 
world. But The Heart . . . is a larger 
and richer book. 

The Member of the Wedding 
reached a large audience through its 
appearances, first as a play, and then 
as a moving picture. And its disturbed 
adolescent, Frankie Addams, embodies 
in exaggerated form all those traits of 
immaturity which other novels have 
described more normally, and thereby 
rivets our attention on them the more 
firmly. Frankie’s feeling of desperate 
isolation and alienation drives her to 
identify herself with her older brother 
and his fiancée, until she tries to join 
them even on their honeymoon. But 
this grotesque situation merely em- 
phasizes the confusion of all adoles- 
cents, and of all maladjusted members 
of human society. 

What raises The Member of the 
Wedding above the merely —— 
(as described in the author’s other 
novel Reflections in a Golden Eye) 
is its inclusion of other characters sug- 
gesting the parallel tragedies of other 
alienated people. Berenice Sadie 
Brown, the Negro mammy whose hus- 
band has died leaving her lonely, and 
her foster-brother “Honey,” who runs 
afoul of the law, suggest the tragedy 
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of Negroes who can never become full 
“members” of society; the young John 
Henry is the “gentle boy” who is too 
ate for this world; ‘while over all 
augs the cloud of the atom bomb, 
which everyone discusses casually. 

By contrast, The Heart Is a Lonely 
Hunter seems hardly to describe ado- 
lescence at all. The youthful Mick 
Kelly appears a background figure, 
observing and partly sharing the trag- 
edies of the deaf-mutes, the Negroes, 
and the labor agitators. The long novel 
begins with the story of the two mutes 
and ends with the musings of Biff 
Brannon, who runs the “New York 
Café,” where the rest all meet and 
talk. But essentially it describes the 
struggle of all these lonely people to 
come to terms with their world, to be- 
come members of their society, to find 
human love—in short, to become ma- 
ture. 

Certainly the most unusual charac- 
ters in this novel are the two deaf- 
mutes, Singer and Antonapoulos, 
whose devotion to each other recalls 
the desperate attachment of the two 
lonely ranch hands in Steinbeck’s Of 
Mice and Men. But because these are 
mutes, they are the more hopelessly 
shut off from their world, and An- 
tonapoulos gradually regresses into in- 
sanity. But Singer (whose name is 
both ironic and symbolic) grows, and 
strangely attracts all those alienated 
members of society who seek human 
love, by his Christ-like serenity and 
pede i Renting a room in Mick’s 
father’s house, he becomes her con- 
fidant. Bringing the labor agitator 
home to sleep off a drunk, he becomes 
the sympathetic “listener” to his im- 
passioned pleadings. Treating the 
Negro doctor as his equal, he shares 
his tortured protests against racial in- 
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equality. But at the end when his be- 
loved Antonapoulos dies in an asylum, 
he commits suicide. And this failure 
of love—this self-destruction of their 
symbol of human maturity—affects all 
the other characters tragically. 

At the end of the novel an older 
Mick Kelly is left alone facing an un- 
friendly world. Her children’s ang 
has ended in a near riot. A free-for- 
at the circus has resulted in the death 
of a Negro and has forced the labor 
agitator to leave town. Poverty now 
compels her to give up her dreams of 
a musical career, and to accept a clerk’s 
job at Woolworth’s. Biff Brannon ob- 
serves her at her cafe table sympa- 
thetically but sadly. The voice of 
Hitler screams over the radio. —“What 
good was it? That was the question 
she would like to know. What the hell 
good was it?” The novel ends on this 
note of frustration. 


JESSAMYN WEST 


In outcome and in mood, The Heart 
Is a Lonely Hunter and Cross Dele- 
hanty are opposite, yet the two repre- 
sent different faces of the same coin. 
Cress is merely Mick Kelly or Frankie 
Addams in happier surroundings, and 
Cress’s story describes the achievement 
of love where Mick’s described the 
failure of love. Both heroines attain 
maturity, though in different ways. 
—If the story of tragedy is necessarily 
greater than the story of happiness, 
then The Heart . . . is the better book: 
it follows the tradition of Hawthorne 
and Melville, where Cress follows the 
tradition of Emerson and Whitman. 
But to tell the story of a normal and 
successful heroine effectively may be 
more difficult, and represent a greater 
achievement, than to tell a tragic story. 
Cress is the typical adolescent Amer- 
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ican girl, and Jessamyn West has 
achieved the rare distinction of por- 
traying her normal, middle-class Amer- 
ican characters with complete success. 

The quality which distinguishes 
Cress Delehanty, as well as Jessamyn 
West’s other adolescent protagonists in 
The Friendly Persuasion, is the same 
which Huck Finn and The Catcher 
valued most—that of sincerity or in- 
tegrity. Like them Cress is confused, 
and struggles to find out who she is. 
She first appears reciting romantic 
poetry and posturing before her 
mirror. Then she does “crazy” things 
consciously, like carrying her shoes to 
the school bus “to save time,” and 
lacing them up there. Later she derives 
strange satisfaction from acting out 
— “caricatures in motion” be- 
ore a town audience, although nobody 
else appreciates them. But through all 
this she is consciously experimenting 
and attempting to make contacts with 
the adult world, so that unlike Holden 
Caulfield, she does not feel guilty in 
her play-acting, and unlike Huck and 
Holden, she never despairs of adult 
“civilization.” When, against the ad- 
vice of her closest friends, she visits 
an older man on his sick bed, and in 
the presence of his wife blurts out 
that she loves him, her utter sincerity 
makes her adolescent act so acceptable 
that her “love” is neither ridiculed nor 
rejected, but recognized for what it is 
—an immature but genuine fragment 
of all human love. 

Meanwhile Cress, like all other ado- 
lescents, observes and confronts evil 
in its various forms. Visiting her beau- 
tiful music teacher for the night, she 
learns by accident of her infidelity, 
yet also learns that the husband loves 
his wife in spite of it. Visiting a class- 
mate and her father in the poor section 
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of town, she is horrified by his han- 
dling of snakes and torturing of them. 
Reading with her friend Edwin in an 
arroyo, the two are threatened by a 
bully, but Edwin breaks off a cactus 
with his bare hands to use as a weapon. 
And at the end she recognizes and 
accepts her grandfather’s death as a 
kind of completion and fulfilment of 
life. 

Like Cress Delehanty, all Jessamyn 
West’s characters are normal, healthy, 
middle-class Americans—but with this 
difference. What gives them warmth 
and integrity, and ultimately impor- 
tance, is their inheritance and shared 
realization of a traditional American 
idealism often lost in the wasteland of 
our twentieth century. Cress achieves 
fulfilment where Mick Kelly remains 
frustrated, partly because Cress and 
her creator belong to the tradition of 
self-realization inherited from Emer- 
son and Whitman. And in The Friend- 
ly Persuasion, the adolescent children 
of a Quaker family meet the challenge 
of war and its devastation face to face. 

Josh Birdwell, the son of a Quaker 
minister, must decide between his in- 
herited faith and an active participa- 
tion in the Civil War. And this ideal 
conflict raises him far above the normal 
adolescent facing the usual problems of 
growing up. He becomes the typical 
American idealist, facing the end of 
national innocence, and makes his ma- 
ture decision to participate with his 
countrymen in the evil of his world. 
And this theme is central. Unlike Mark 
Twain and his nineteenth century 
hero, the modern adolescent cannot 
simply escape to the West, but must 
face the evils of civilization wherever 
he finds them. His problem is the 
problem of all of us. 

Against this background the adoles- 
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cent adventures of Penrod and Sam 
appear merely trivial. And in Seven- 
teen, Booth Tarkington’s superior sar- 
casm becomes almost coy: “Seventeen 
sometimes finds it embarrassing to 
walk two hundred feet, or thereabouts, 
toward a group of people who stead- 
fastly watch the long approach.” Simi- 
larly, Herman Wouk’s recent novel, 
The City Boy, describes the misad- 
ventures of his young hero, Herman 
Bookbinder, mostly for the laughs. The 
mature elders of Penrod and Sam, and 
of Herman, know all the answers, of 
course. And therefore they find these 
callow adolescents simply amusing. 
When their characters grow up, they 
will see the world for what it is—a 
clear pattern of black and white, where 
all their childish confusions will dis- 
appear. And in this world of literary 
entertainment, all serious problems 
simply vanish. 

At the opposite extreme, some mod- 
ern writers describe life as a hopeless 
problem, to which adolescence fur- 
nishes the hopeless prologue. Particu- 
larly the Negro novelists Richard 
Wright and Ralph Ellison see nothing 
but blackness in a bitter world. In 
Black Boy Wright has written the 
autobiography of the adolescent 
Southern Negro. And on a higher 
level, Ralph Ellison has suggested sym- 
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bolically the hopeless confusion of 
values faced by the young Negro, in 
Invisible Man. Here the old American 
idealism has produced only “The 
Golden Day Saloon,” and a modern 
“Mr. Emerson” runs a paint factory 
whose motto is: “Keep America Pure 
with Liberty Paints.”—If the adoles- 
cent boy is an “invisible” black, he 
faces a seemingly insoluble problem in 
his struggle to find out his mature 
identity. 

But these two extremes merely de- 
fine the frame of reference within 
which the modern American novelist 
of adolescence must work. Besides 
those mentioned, many other novelists 
have treated the theme. Steinbeck’s 
stories of the Red Pony are in some 
ways the most i of all, but are 
in miniature. omas Wolfe’s Look 
Homeward, Angel describes vividly 
the problems of an American adoles- 
cent, but on a gigantic scale. Tea and 
Sympathy, like The Member of the 
W edding, focuses on a single phase of 
the subject. And there are many more. 
But at his best the modern American 
novelist of adolescence describes the 
problems of his protagonists so that 
they become also the problems of our 
adolescent civilization, with both its 
mixed-up confusion and its splendid 
potentiality. 
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The Tortured Pardoner 


Russell Duino 


In the opening weeks of this new school year, thousands of classes 
in senior English will study the “Prologue” to The Canterbury 
Tales and certain of the tales. For their teachers Russell Duino, 
Youngsville (Pennsylvania) High School, provides some scholarly 
background information on Chaucer’s Pardoner. 


HE TALE told by the Pardoner 

is considered by Chaucerian schol- 
ars to be one of the finest literary pro- 
ductions in the Canterbury group. It 
is told forcefully and economically, 
and its teller employs well-chosen de- 
tails to develop and brighten its effect. 
The teller of the tale is obviously a 
man of no small intelligence, learning, 
and practice in the narrative art. On 
this much concerning the Pardoner 
most scholars will agree. As to just 
what else the man 1s, there exists a 
fairly wide range of opinion. What 
was Chaucer’s purpose in creating him? 
Of what significance are the almost 
pious words he utters at the close of 
his story? Why does he react so 
vehemently to Harry Bailly’s words of 
“rough jocularity”? 

The purpose of this paper is to re- 
view some of the more popular inter- 
pretations of the Pardoner’s character 
and role, and to attempt to form a 
judgment on the basis of those inter- 
pretations and a study of the text itself. 

Frederick Tupper, writing in the 
early ‘teens of this century, looks at 
the Pardoner solely from the stand- 
point of vigorous debauchery. “That 
he . . . was deemed the typical tavern- 


reveler of the company, fond of both 
his glass and his lass, is put beyond all 
question by the ‘Prologue’ . . . which 
prefaces the pseudo-Chaucerian sequel 
to the Tales, the Tale of Beryn.” 
Tupper then outlines the sad plight of 
the Pardoner as he attempts to seduce 
a barmaid and suffers a beating at the 
hands of her paramour. In further 
pursuit of his idea, Tupper charac- 
terizes the Pardoner as a “picaro, 
lickerish, lecherous, blasphemous, un- 
able ever to resist the lure of ale-stake 
or of petticoat, bibulously preach- 
ing sermons against Gluttony from a 
tavern-bench.” (Tupper has already 

ne to great lengths to prove that the 
Pilgrims are seated in a tavern while 
the story is being told.) “Moreover, 
what convincing testimony to the 
Pardoner’s repute in the company is 
given by the cry of the gentles when 
the Host heralds this ‘noble ecclesiaste’: 
‘Nay, let him telle us of no rib- 
audye!’ ’”? 

Tupper’s theory of the plan of The 
Canterbury Tales has them revolving 
upon the base of the Seven Deadly 


* Frederick Tupper, “The Pardoner’s Tavern,” 
J.E.G.P., 14 (1915), p. 563. 
* Ibid., p. 563. 
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Sins. In one place he says: “The man 
of the Middle Ages classed Tavern 
Sins as a group under Gluttony. Hence 
there was not the faintest danger of his 
missing Chaucer’s purpose in this 
grouping of Vices. The Pardoner, in- 
corrigibly medieval, is obviously illus- 
trating Gluttony when he attacks, one 
by one, certain sins grouped in his 
tavern or ‘devil’s temple’. . . .”* And 
then further on: “His (Chaucer’s) 
Pardoner is no mere slave of food and 
drink, but a lord of tavern revels, and 
must . . . inveigh against the chief 
Sins of the Tavern” (that is, in order 
to accord with Chaucer’s character- 
istic irony).* Professor Tupper is will- 
ing to accept the Pardoner at his “face 
value” as a seeming all-around libertine 
in order that he and his tale might fit 
into a theoretic framework for the 
series. He sees fit to ignore the in- 
cidents which follow the telling of the 
actual tale. 


Kittredge's Analysis 

Professor Kittredge attempts a more 
penetrating analysis of the personality 
of the Pardoner. He regards as a “mas- 
terpiece” of absurdity the notion that 
the Pardoner is actually obliged to 
stop and think before he can tell a 
“moral tale.”* His practice of ser- 
monizing demanded that he know illus- 
trative anecdotes, the better to drive 
points across to his congregations. 
What is really on his mind is a spot of 
refreshment, for at that moment the 
group is passing a roadside stand where 
ale and wheaten wafers are sold. It is 

* Tupper, “Chaucer’s Sins and Sinners,” J.E. 
GP., 15 (1916), p. 68. 

Univers? Press, 1927), p. 
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difficult, Kittredge implies, to base 


a “tavern-reveler” interpretation upon 
this incident, for it is Harry Bailly him- 
self who suggests a tankard of ale to 
vitiate the tragic effect of “The Physi- 
cian’s Tale.’ 

We cannot, says Kittredge, con- 
clude from the information in the text 
that the Pardoner was drunk when he 
confessed his hypocrisy so boldly to 
the crowd. What, then, caused him 
thus to speak? According to Kittredge, 
“He is simply forestalling the reflec- 
tions of his fellow-pilgrims. ‘I know I 
am a rascal,’ he says in effect, ‘and you 
know it; and I wish to show you that 
I know you know it!’ Like many an- 
other of us poor mortals, the Pardoner 
is willing to pass for a knave, but ob- 
jects to being taken for a fool. To 
deceive mankind is his business, but 
this time no deception is possible and 
he scorns the role of a futile hypo- 


crite.” 


The Pardoner’s invocation of 
Christ’s pardon upon the group after 
he finishes his story Kittredge con- 
siders to be a “paroxysm of sincerity” 
which the powerful effect of the tale 
has induced. Then, however, comes 
the reaction. “He takes refuge from 
himself in a wild orgy of reckless jest- 
ing: — ‘But see here my friends! I for- 
got to tell you about my relics. Here 
they are—the best in England—and 
first-rate pardons, too! It’s a regular 
insurance policy to have a Pardoner 
like me in the company. Come up and 
make your offerings. You first, Sir 
Host, for I’m sure you are the worst 
sinner in the troop!’ 

“Harry Bailly has no conception 
(How could he?) of the Pardoner’s 


* Ibid., p- 213. 
" [bid., p. 214. 
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emotional crisis. He answers with 
rough jocularity; but he means no 
offence, and, under ordinary circum- 
stances, the Pardoner would simply 
have paid him tit for tat. But the 
moment is too intense for poise. With 
another revulsion of feeling, the Par- 
doner becomes furiously angry, so 
angry that words stick in his throat.”* 
Thus the “one lost soul” in the 
pilgrimage is pictured as not being 
irredeemably lost, but still capable of 
being moved, if only briefly, by a 
story with a deep moral signifiance. 
Howard Rollin Patch, in his work 
titled On Re-reading Chaucer, attacks 
Kittredge’s viewpoint that the Par- 
doner is suddenly afflicted with fine 
feelings. Says Patch: “If he (the Par- 
doner) really thought that Christ was 
best . . . his life would be different, 
but his is the dishonesty of the person 
who says, ‘I wish I could be re- 
ligious.’”® The Pardoner’s physical 
qualities as described by Chaucer also 
come under Patch’s scrutiny: “His is 
a despised condition. His high-pitched 
voice told men what was the matter 
with him, however much he boasted of 
having a jolly wench in every town. 
His companionship with the horrible 
Summoner in the song ‘Come hider, 
love, to me’ is the most violent satire in 


all of Chaucer’s poetry.” 


Curry's Interpretation 

On an interpretation of the Pardoner 
from the standpoint of his physical 
makeup, probably the most painstak- 
ingly comprehensive work has been 
done by Walter Clyde Curry. Curry 
states that in drawing the character of 


* Ibid., p. 217. 


"Re-reading Chaucer (Harvard Uni- 


vi Press, 1948), p. 165. 
p. 164. 
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the Pardoner, Chaucer was following 
the “science” of the Physiognomies. In 
that day there were certain well- 
known principles for interpreting a 
man’s character from a study of his 
features. Curry attempts to show not 
only the principles of characterization 
which Chaucer followed, but also the 
sources of those principles. 

To begin, he summarizes the quali- 
ties of the Pardoner’s external self: 
“He has long straight hair as yellow as 
wax, which hangs thinly spread over 
his shoulders, each hair to itself; his 
eyes are wide open and glaring like 
those of a hare; his voice is high- 
pitched and as ‘thin’ as that of a goat; 
he is entirely without any indication 
of a beard; and if we are to judge 
from the description he gives of him- 
self in the act of delivering one of his 
powerful sermons, his neck is long and 

”™ ‘Then Curry states what 
the Physiognomies have to say con- 
cerning the foregoing description. An- 
tonius Poleman Laodicensis, a Roman 
author considered to be the “father” of 
the Physiognomies, says this (freely 
translated) about “glaring eyes”: 
“Wide open, staring eyes signify pride, 
impudence, and lack of propriety in be- 
havior.” Further, likewise on the topic 
of “glaring eyes,” the Middle English 
Secreta Secretorum (which Chaucer is 
thought to have known well) says: 
“The tokenys to know shamles men: 
ryst opyn eighyn and glysing.”* Long, 
stringy yellow hair indicates impotence 
and lack of manhood: “Capilli molles 
et ultra modum tenues rubei et rari 
penuriam sanguinis, enervem, sine 
virtute ac femininum animum et 
quanto variores fuerint, tante magis 

“Walter Clyde , “The Secret of 


Chaucer’s Pardoner,” J.E.G.P., 18 (1919), p. 549. 
Ibid., p. 595. 
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subdolum.”* Curry in like fashion 
quotes Latin authorities, concerning 
possession of a long slim neck and ab- 
sence of a beard, to the effect that 
these physical characteristics, besides 
impotence, impudence, and impro- 
priety, also connote great cleverness 
and ingenuity. 

The Pardoner is an exemplar of all 
the traits listed. “That he is an aban- 
doned rascal delighting in hypocrisy 
and possessed of a colossal impudence, 
no one can doubt after hearing his 
shameless confession and witnessing 
his attempt to hypnotize the Host; that 
he is a glutton and a typical tavern- 
reveler is revealed by the fact that he 
calls for cakes and ale before he can 
properly relate a ‘moral tale’; that he 
is a man of no mean ingenuity and of 
considerable cleverness is proclaimed 
by the amount of his yearly income 
from the practice of chicanery and 
fraud; and that his lack of beard and 
his goat-like voice indicate impotence, 
or at least effeminacy, Chaucer plainly 
affirms: 

A voys he hadde as smal 

as hath a goot; 

No berd hadde he, ne never 

sholde have, 

As smothe it was as it were 

late y-shave; 

I trowe he were a gelding or a 

mare. 


The last line is the secret of the Par- 
donor: he is a eunuchus ex nativitate.””™* 


As the preceding statements have 
indicated, the physical marks of a 
eunuchus ex nativitate are like those 
of the Pardoner: wide-open glittering 
eyes, a long neck, a high-pitched voice, 
and beardless chin. The mind which 


¥ Ibid., p. 596. 
“ Curry, loc. cit. 
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accompanies this physical misfortune is 
full of deceit, arrogant, sensual and 
hurtful, dissolute, avaricious, and “stu- 
dious of all kinds of depravity.” 


The reaction of the gentlefolk to the 
Pardoner’s willingness to comply with 
the Host’s wish is seen by Curry in a 
different light than that of simple re- 
luctance to be told an off-color story. 
The Pardoner, he points out, has re- 
mained in the background up to the 
time Harry Bailly calls on him. The 
Pilgrims have had no chance to become 
intimately acquainted with him, but 
perhaps they have observed enough: 
“Now, when he comes forward with 
alacrity at the call of the Host and 
speaks of seeking inspiration for his 
story in a near-by tavern, the gentle- 
folk, who are doubtless well acquainted 
with the current physiognomical lore, 
recognize the type immediately. They 
instantly translate his physical peculi- 
arities into terms of character. What 
only could be expected from a 
eunuchus ex nativitate? ‘Nay,’ they 
cry, ‘let him tell us no ribald story.’ ”** 


Curry also derides the Kittredge idea 
that the Pardoner suffers a moment of 
sincerity at the close of his tale. He 
sees the Pardoner’s devout conclusion 
as a preparation for a tour de force 
of charlatanry. “To hypnotize the 
Pilgrims into buying worthless relics 
after he has declared his own perfidy 
would constitute the crowning success 
of his career. Turning suddenly to 
them he says, in effect: ‘Lo sirs, this is 
the way I preach to ignorant people. 
But you are my friends; may God 
grant that you may receive the Pardon 
of Jesus Christ; I would never deceive 
you! Come now and kiss this relic.’ ”* 

Ibid., p. 602. 

 Ibid., 4 603. 
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Whereupon the angry Host replies 
with a direct reference to the Par- 
doner’s affliction—“I would I hadde 
thy coillons in myn hond,” etc. This 
reference to his incompleteness em- 
barrasses and enrages the Pardoner. 
Essentially, then, Curry cites a con- 
genital privation of manhood and its 
accompanying temper of mind as the 
touchstone of the Pardoner’s person- 
ality. 


Of the foregoing viewpoints, that 


of Professor Tupper is the least valid, 
endeavoring as it does to fit the Par- 
doner and his story into a precon- 
ceived “mold.” The Pardoner is not 
even taken at his complete face value, 
since his significant anger at the Host 
is ignored. Kittredge probably cap- 
tures the essence of the man when he 
calls him the “one lost soul” in the 
group, for the Pardoner deliberately 
turns his back upon good and courts 
eternal damnation. That he can at 
times gaze longingly over his shoulder 
at the life of holiness he has willingly 
betrayed is, however, a difficult posi- 
tion to make secure. An upsurge of 
sincerity in the Pardoner due to the 
effect of his own sermon is hardly be- 
lievable after he has told us that it is 
simply the sort of thing he tells to 
ignorant people in order to get their 
money. Also, since he knows the 
sermon by heart, he has doubtless 

iven it many times and would hardly 
4 struck at this time by its moral 


significance. He would have fought 
down such tendencies long before this. 
Furthermore, the fact that immediately 
upon finishing the sermon proper, he 
launches into his pardon-and-relic- 
selling “routine” is an indication that 
he is merely reciting a piece the de- 


*Patch, op. cit., p. 164. 
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livery of which has become automatic 
with him. 

Patch’s explanation of the Pardoner’s 
pious benediction upon the Pilgrims is 
that “he too can be honest if need 
be!”"* As he realizes full well that he is 
doing evil and admits it, so too he 
realizes and frankly admits that Christ 
is the one true Pardoner. However, as 
he has stated previously, and as his sub- 
sequent words imply, he is going to 
continue selling his own worthless par- 
dons anyway. It is another instance 
that goes to reinforce the verdict that 
he is truly a lost soul. 


The Pardoner’s anger at the Host 
Patch attributes to the wound which 
his pride has suffered. The Pardoner 
has great faith in his powers of oratory 
and thinks he can fool all the people 
all the time. It is the only aspect of 
himself in which he can still take any 
pride. When he fails in this, he must 
naturally lose his equanimity, for he 
has no further reserves of character on 
which to draw.** 

Curry’s interpretation is the most 
fascinating of all. His research has been 
ee and the statements he 
quotes of the ancient physiologists 
truly would seem to have dictated 
Chaucer’s delineation of the Pardoner. 
Further, Curry makes the cogent point 
that in most of his other characteriza- 
tions in the Tales, Chaucer seems to 
have employed the techniques of the 
Physiognomies or “humors.’”** Some 
good examples are the Wife of Bath, 
the Prioress, and the Reeve. A piece 
of especially sharp analysis is found in 
the reaction of the gentlefolk to the 
Pardoner’s willingness to oblige Harry 
Bailly’s request. Why, we wonder, do 


* Ibid., p. 166. 
* Curry, op. cit., p. 595. 
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they feel that way, when they could 
stomach the filthy story of the Miller, 
a disagreeable rowdy, and the no less 
unsavory tale of the repulsive Sum- 
moner? The Pardoner is the antithesis 
of the Miller and Summoner. He is 
delicate, almost ladylike. Almost lady- 
like—there was the rub. Good, honest, 
manly smut the crowd could accept 
and some even like, but the thought of 
perhaps being shown a twisted, per- 
verted view of the relationship of 
human beings was one that utterly re- 
pelled the sensitive members a the 
group. 

Patch’s interpretation has points of 
similarity to Curry’s. Patch mentions 
the sex angle, but does not make it the 
cornerstone of his interpretation. He 
regards the Pardoner as something of 
a homosexual, because he sings a love 
song in chorus with the Summoner.” 
Curry, on the other hand, sees the 
Pardoner as one who would like to 
love as other men love, but lacks the 
physical predisposition.”* 

There is a similarity in Patch’s and 
Curry’s viewpoints concerning the 
Pardoner’s anger. Both agree that 
Harry Bailly touches a sensitive spot, 
aithough one calls it his pride, and the 
— calls it his “secret” physical de- 
ect. 


Of the several outlooks that have 
been reviewed, that of Professor Curry 
has most appeal. The reason for its ap- 
peal hinges upon the question: Why 
did Chaucer see fit to invest the Par- 
doner with characteristics of sexual 
abnormality? Chaucer has shown a 
conscious purpose in all his other work. 


* Patch, op. cit., p. 164. 

™ Curry, op. cit., p. 604. Curry cites the Tale 
of Beryn as an example of the Pardoner’s pro- 
clivities and their inevitable result, humiliation. 
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Even the wart on the Miller’s nose has 
its own distinctive function in char- 
acterization. Chaucer tells us in so 
many words that he believes the Par- 
doner to be emasculate. Why does he 
do it? 

Perhaps, in his gallery of the types 
of human nature, Chaucer wanted to 
include a man who had found Hell. 
From the time that he was first con- 
fronted with a cue for sexual passion 
and found himself unable to rise to it, 
the Pardoner felt himself a misfit in 
human society. His was the sense of 
being “different” from other men, with 
never a chance of becoming otherwise. 
In time, in order to compensate for his 
weakness and to show contempt for 
the society of which he could never be 
a significant part, he came to employ 
his superior intelligence in findi 
ways to victimize people. To make his 
rebellion complete, he entered the 
Church and there proceeded to make 
a mockery of the ideals and beliefs 
which sustain the lives of men. 


Just as for Lucifer there could be 
no turning back toward the grace of 
God, so was it for the Pardoner. Why 
serve in Heaven when he could rule in 
Hell? Why live a quiet, honest life 
of continual frustration when he could 
plume up his pride and become 
wealthy by deceiving the world and 
asserting his superiority over men and 
the rules by which they live? 

But this can never wholly satisfy 
him, nor bring him peace. In Book IV 
of Paradise Lost,” the Devil, watching 
Adam and Eve in the Garden, says 
this: 

Sight hateful, sight tormenting! 

thus these two 
(Continued on page 365) 
* Lines 504-511. 
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National Trends in Teaching 
High School English 


Arno Jewett 


As Specialist for Language Arts, U. S. Office of Education, Dr. 
Jewett is in good position to discuss current trends in the teaching 
of English. This article is based on a talk given at the 1956 con- 
vention of the National Council of Teachers of English. 


N 1592 Sir Francis Bacon candidly 

boasted, “I have taken all knowledge 
for my province.” I sometimes wonder 
whether we English teachers, 365 years 
later, are not trying to do the same 
thing. In some high schools, language 
arts teachers are trying to teach every- 
thing from driver education to land- 
scape gardening. It is true and reason- 
able that parents want their children 
to learn in high school how to drive 
safely, dress fetchingly, and dance 
rhythmically (not rockingly and roll- 
ingly). Also many parents are relieved 
to have the school staff assume some 
responsibility for their children’s sex 
education. But I question whether the 
English teacher is the one who should 
take on these responsibilities. 

“In the fell clutch of circumstance” 
and pressure groups the English 
teacher has “not winced nor cried 
aloud.” Perhaps he should. But if he is 
to remain master of his fate and his 
English program he must take a good 
look at what he can do well and re- 
consider what his pupils should learn 
in language arts. Parents and employ- 
ers are generally agreed that th 
teacher M4 language arts should teach 


children to read with critical under- 
standing and appreciation and to com- 
municate clearly, honestly, and in ac- 
cord with language conventions ob- 
served by persons in 
polite gatherings. Parents, employers, 
and English teachers also want _ 
to learn to work together, to know 
themselves, to think rationally, to ap- 
preciate the best of our literature and 
mass media, to acquire an abiding de- 
votion to our country, to understand 
the values of Western civilization, and 
to follow the ethical code which is 
the keystone of our daily behavior. 
Parents and employers today are also 
insisting on higher standards of scholar- 
ship. These are the touchstones for 
our choice of learning experiences. We 
English teachers cannot afford to 
spend time pursuing all the peripheral 
interests of our pupils. There is no 
reason why we should focus our pro- 
fessional attention on Elvis Presley or 
hot rod racers just because some 3 our 
pupils are interested in them. The 
music teacher may try to lead his 
pupils away from Elvis, and the phys- 
ics teacher may explain the explosive 
qualities of hot rods. Of course, there 
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is no reason why our pupils should not 
talk, write, or read about almost any 
—_ provided we are helping them to 
achieve significant objectives in lan- 
guage arts. But our duty is to help 
youth find their way upward toward 
enduring cultural summits. I believe 
that interest aids learning; however, 
I do not believe that everything which 
is interesting is worthwhile or that 
everything which is uninteresting at 
the moment is worthless. 

Let us move now to an overview of 
some of the major trends in the teach- 
ing of high school English. My obser- 
vations are based largely on a careful 
analysis of 197 local and county 
courses of study, plus twenty state 
syllabi; research; visits to 
scores of classrooms; and discussions 
with English teachers at local, state, 
and national meetings. 

These are the trends, as I see them: 

1. Recent courses of study are plac- 
ing more stress on what seem to be the 
true nature and functions of the Eng- 
lish language. For example, the new 
Minnesota Guide for Instruction in 
the Language Arts includes these 
units: “Communicating in Our Home 
Town” (Grade 9); “The Power of 
Language” (Grade 10); and “The 
Role of the Press” (Grade 11). “Learn- 
ing to Think Straight” is the title of a 
twelfth grade unit in the Seattle Public 
Schools. The Baltimore County 
Schools include these units in their 
syllabi: “You and Your Language,” 
“Look at Your Language,” and “Lan- 
guage Has Manners, Too.” In the 
Rochester, New York, course of study 
is a resource unit, “Mass Communica- 
tion in America” (Grade 11). And 
English teachers in Portland, Oregon, 
have been using a unit, “Understand- 
ing Our Language,” for several years. 
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What do these units include? Briefly, 
they offer the student an explanation 
of the power of language for good and 
evil; the historical evolution of Eng- 
lish; the structure of the English lan- 
guage; elementary semantics or the 
nature of meaning; the dynamic nature 
of English; and the use of language for 
social control in the community, na- 
tion, and world, especially through 
employment of the mass media of 
communication. Youth are being 
taught that words can be used to 
divide and destroy or to unite and 
civilize; and that words can be em- 
ployed to create doubt and distrust or 
to build confidence and goodwill 
among mankind. They are being 
taught how language can affect one’s 
pursuit of happiness. New language 
textbooks are incorporating these 
ideas. 

2. Teaching guides are asking that 
pupils do more writing than they have 
done in past years. Some senior high 
schools are requiring a minimum of 
ten to twelve carefully prepared papers 
for a year’s course. In many places 
teachers are having pupils write and 
correct short compositions during the 
class period. 

3. Language arts teachers are em- 
phasizing the development of good 
speech habits in all oral work—not 
merely in separate units or speech 
courses. As with reading and writing, 
English teachers are trying to enlist 
the help of other teachers in main- 
taining speech skills. 

4. Resource units based upon read- 
ing interests and developmental needs 
oft youth are being prepared by cur- 
riculum committees composed largely 
of teachers who will use the units. The 
resource units contain a wide variety 
of suggested learning experiences and 
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activities, which enable all pupils— 
from slow to rapid learners—to work 
toward significant goals in English. 

5. There is a definite trend toward 
stressing ethical, moral, and spiritual 
values through literature and language. 
Such an emphasis is needed. For, as 
President Eisenhower has recently de- 
clared, “America needs citizens strong 
in their ideals and spiritual convictions 

. «; citizens who are bold and coura- 
geous,; who know that strength and 
sacrifice are the indispensable, saving 
weapons of freedom.” 

6. There is an interest in determin- 
ing which titles in our heritage of 
literature should be taught to all pupils 
from grades seven to twelve. The con- 
cern here is to teach literature which 
ought to be part of everyone’s ex- 
perience: that is, literature which is 
often used or referred to on television, 
in movies, and in other mass media; 
literature which will serve as a unify- 
ing, binding force in our democratic 
society. 

7. Beginning with the seventh grade 
many curriculum committees are de- 
veloping thematic units featuring 
literature about people in other lands— 
especially about young people’s lives 
today throughout the world. 

8. There is a strong trend or move- 
ment to improve the quality of reading 
in high school through developmental 
and remedial reading programs. More 
schools are giving pupils a common 
core of reading experiences through 
reading anthologies and then are using 
these texts as a point of departure for 
individualized reading of paperback 
and hard-cover books. Much emphasis 
is being placed on vocabulary growth, 
on reading for main ideas and details, 
and on adjusting speed to purpose and 
the nature of the material read. 
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9. Pupils are being encouraged by 
teachers and parents to develop their 
own home libraries composed of in- 
expensive paperback books and hard- 
cover books of literary quality. 


10. English teachers are paying 
more attention to the potentials of 
superior students in the field of Jan- 

age arts. Learning experiences are 

eing provided through enrichment 
activities, ability groups, and acceler- 
ated classes. In the large city and 
suburban high schools, there is a trend 
back to “homogeneous” classes where, 
as one superintendent has said, “Study, 
homework, and scholarship are con- 
sidered respectable by pupils as well as 
teachers.” 


11. In an increasing number of 
junior high schools, a combined two- 
fas period of English-social studies, 
sometimes called “core” or “common 
learnings,” is being taught by one 
teacher. These block-time classes, ac- 
cording to a recent study by Dr. Ells- 
worth Tompkins, are to be found in 
a majority of junior high schools, 
especially in California, Illinois, Mary- 
land, North Carolina, Utah, and Wash- 
ington. There seems to be an effort 
toward a natural correlation of Eng- 
lish and social studies rather than a 
forced and artificial fusion. After 
twenty years of experimenting, core 
enthusiasts are beginning to look at 
their deficiencies. For example, one 
well-known core proponent has euphe- 
mistically written in the October 1956 
issue of The High School Journal: 
“The enjoyment of literature has yet 
to be given its proper role in the 
core.”* 


*Henry Harap, “Improvement of the Core,” 
The High School Journal, (October 1956), 
p- 36. 
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12. There is another trend that is 
long overdue. Many principals are 
considering the effect of extracur- 
ricular activities on the teacher’s work- 
load. In several cities advisors of school 
publications, dramatics groups, debate 
clubs, etc., are being given lighter 
teaching loads or extra compensation 
for advising extracurricular groups. 

13. In the field of grammar and 
usage, there is a nation-wide effort to 
determine psychological sequence for 
content—at the same time making pro- 
vision for differences in pupil achieve- 
ment. Scope and sequence charts show- 
ing grade levels where language skills 
are introduced and stressed have been 
pres by teachers in Rochester, 
ndianapolis, Philadelphia, San Fran- 
cisco, and other cities. Instead of call- 
ing these language requirements “min- 
imum essentials,” some teachers label 
them “grade expectancies.” Perhaps in 
some cases, “great expectations” might 
be a more appropriate label. How- 
ever, scope and sequence charts are 
teachers with taught 
at higher and lower grade levels than 
their own. 

14. There seems to be a concerted 
effort by senior high school English 
teachers and college composition 
teachers to effect closer articulation 
between their language programs, 
especially in Indiana, New York, New 
Jersey, Texas, and California. This 
is certainly a trend which should grow. 
Last year fifty percent of our high 
school graduates continued _ their 
studies in college or at other educa- 
tional institutions, either full or part 
time. Many more will be going to 
college in the future. 

15. There is another trend which 
has tremendous educational implica- 


tions. Now that television has taken 
from twelve to fifteen hours of teen- 
agers’ leisure time at home each week, 
it is moving into the classroom. Closed 
circuit experiments in teaching Eng- 
lish by TV to high school pupils are 
being carried on in Albany; Seattle; 
Detroit; Pittsburgh; Evanston, Illinois; 
Levittown, New York; Hagerstown, 
Maryland; Brookline, Massachusetts; 
and other cities. The results of these 
and other experiments will need to be 
reviewed carefully in the light of 
several factors. These are a few: Do 
the evaluative instruments used in the 
studies measure attainment of all 
worthy educational goals or mainly 
knowledge of facts and skills? How 
well does TV provide for individual 
differences? How effectively does it 
motivate and maintain interests? How 
well does it provide for pupil activi 
and learning by doing? How does 
insure responsive two-way communi- 
cation—of the type in which a child’s 
frown or puzzled look signals the 
teacher to clarify a point or review a 
principle? How can the child catch up 
when the show passes by and leaves 
him behind? How does TV affect the 
total child: his health, sense of crea- 
tivity, ability to solve problems, initia- 
tive, responsibility, work habits, etc.? 
How can television be used to lighten 
the teacher’s load and improve the 
pupil’s learning? In brief, how can 
television be used to improve the 
quality of English teaching and to help 
pupils develop skills, traits, and habits 
which are needed in democratic living? 

These are a few trends that seem 
significant today. They indicate that 
many language arts teachers are profes- 
sionally active in keeping abreast of 
present-day needs. 
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Making the Most of 
Speaking-and-Listening Experiences 


Alexander Frazier 


Articles on listening are numerous, but articles that go beyond 
emphasizing the importance of listening are few. This one does— 
by illustrating principles through a dozen specific activities for 
junior and senior high school classes. Dr. Frazier, who long has 
been associated with the study of listening, is now Assistant 
Superintendent for Educational Services, Phoenix (Arizona) Union 
High Schools and Phoenix College system. This article is the first 


in a series of two. 


(RAL LANGUAGE activity, in 

which the English classroom 
abounds, involves listening as well as 
speaking. Perhaps the most promising 
road to the development of better 
listening is to be found in relating its 
improvement to the improvement of 
speaking. Let us think of the problem 
as one of making the most of all speak- 
ing-and-listening experiences in the 
classroom toward the end of improv- 
ing the quality of every oral language 
activity. 

Sometimes teachers may have seemed 
hesitant to accept listening as a major 
concern. Part of their reluctance could 
well have come from the level at which 
suggested listening activities have been 
defined in the literature. Perhaps as a 
result of trying to separate listening 
from oral language in general, some 
writers have seemed to conceive of the 
skills in this field as being very little 
above the physiological: Can the listen- 
er hear what is said? Can he remem- 
ber? Can he sit still? Others have been 
concerned with a kind of listening 
etiquette: Is he courteous? Attentive? 


Quiet? Not can he sit still but—does 
he? In either case, the teacher is likely 
to have paused but briefly for an 
answer. 

However, a conception of listening 
as integral to the regular oral language 
program and not as something separate 
from it may help to shift the emphasis 
back to the center of things. Oral lan- 
guage activity, including both speak- 
ing and listening, probably occupies 
most of the time in most high school 
classes. In the English class, the per- 
centage of time devoted to speaking- 
and-listening must run very high, with 
reading aloud, speech-making, panel 
reports and discussion, record-playing, 
and the like added to the a recita- 
tion and group discussion found in 
other classes. On many if not most 
days oral language activity may oc- 
cupy the full period. 

Some of this oral activity is for- 
malized. Talks are assigned. Panel re- 
ports are prepared. Book reviews are 
given. However, a great deal more of 
the oral activity is informal. As in most 
other classrooms, it is made up of reci- 
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tation and discussion over the material 
— studied. In either case, not too 
much is done with these experiences 
in terms of listening. Sometimes in the 
case of informal oral activity not too 
much is done from the standpoint of 
improving the speaking. 

Now the purpose of this two-article 
series is to examine the usual kinds of 
oral activity for the purpose of sug- 
gesting ways in which more can be 
done with them, primarily for the pur- 
pose of developing listening skills. ‘This 
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first article deals with the more for- 
malized types of oral activity. A sec- 
ond article will concern itself with 
improving skills of listening in group 
discussion. 

In analyzing what can be done to 
make the most of the more formal 
kinds of oral activity, it may be well 
to ——- a framework for speaking- 
and-listening to consider 
several ways of organizing for pur- 
poseful listening, and finally to look 
at sample activities. 


A FRAMEWORK FOR SPEAKING-AND-LISTENING 


Most teachers do make some use of 
formal speaking activities to direct the 
nature of listening. They employ the 
student audience as critics toward the 
end of evaluating the effectiveness of 
the speaker. Criteria are set up to be 
applied by the critics. The criteria be- 
come in effect a guide to listening. The 
resulting evaluations are then shared 
with the speaker. 


This situation contains most of the 
elements needed for making more of 
formal oral language activity toward 
the improvement of both speaking and 
listening. All that is required is that 
the criteria be thoughtfully determined 
with an eye to both speaking and lis- 
tening skills and that more time be 
spent in arranging to make the most 
of what takes place. 


Sometimes the criteria that develop 
for use in judging talks made in the 
English classroom are narrower than 
they should be even to assist in im- 
proving the quality of speaking. In 
order to get all the way around the 
class in two or three periods, the 
teacher may settle for judgments made 


according to such questions as these: 


Did the speaker stand up straight? 

Look us in the eye? 

Make any errors in grammar? 

Say “ah” or “ur” between sen- 
tences? 

Use “and” too often? 

Refer too often to his notes? 

Speak too fast? 


The list might be extended. In kind, 
these resemble the questions cited 
earlier on listening. The level is too 
low. 


The point to be made is that the 
quality of neither speaking nor listen- 
ing is going to be greatly affected by 
such a limited conception of what is 
involved in making or responding to 
a speech. The need is to push back our 
concern about good speaking far 
enough so that the criteria will be 
firmly based on what really matters— 
what is said and why it is said. We are 
of course also concerned about how 
it is said. 

With greater breadth for our evalu- 
ation, we might come up with some 
such framework as the following: 
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A Guide for Listening 
What is said 
Organization: What are the main 
points of the talk? 
Ideas and information: What do we 
learn that is new and worthwhile? 
Their sources: Where do the ideas 
and information come from? 
Selection of detail: Why has the 
speaker chosen the material he 
uses in making his points? 
Why it is said 
Choice of topic: How does it hap- 
pen that this topic was chosen? 
Point of view: What does the 
Speaker tell us about his point of 
view? 
Values: Do you agree with the judg- 
ments expressed? 
How it is said 
Use of language: What examples 
are there of colorful speech? 
Voice: How does the speaker's 
voice assist in interpreting the 
material? 
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Posture and gesture: How do pos- 
ture and gesture contribute to 
general effectiveness? 


This list is obviously intended to 
exemplify the scope for setting up 
standards for speaking-and-listening 
activities and is in no way to be re- 
garded as prescriptive. The headings 
themselves are offered only as one pos- 
sible framework for criteria. The in- 
dividual items and questions under 
these or other headings would of ne- 
cessity vary with the age of the stu- 
dents, their speech background, and 
the kinds of topics being used for 
speaking. Perhaps the whole range 
would be considered in few assign- 
ments. 

Broadening the base of evaluation 
to include all we are concerned with 
becomes the first step, then, in mov- 
ing toward making the most of for- 
mal speaking-and-listening experiences 
in the classroom. 


WAYS OF ORGANIZING FOR PURPOSEFUL LISTENING 


The second step is to plan for pur- 
poseful listening within such a frame- 
work as has been given above. All the 


sample questions to be used as a guide 
to listening are oriented toward the 
improvement of speaking. The test of 
listening becomes the quality or depth 
of response to oral language. Quality 
or depth cannot be achieved except 
through careful planning to insure that 
listening is thoughtful. Making sure 
that listening has been thoughtful takes 
time. 

Can these big generalizations be 
brought down to earth? Let us look at 
possibilities for applying the “criteria” 
we have given to various kinds of 
speaking-and-listening situations. Here 


our interest is in ways of organizing 
the class for listening; in the next sec- 
tion we shall provide some sample ac- 
tivities based on these possibilities. 
First, such a list of questions for 
judging a speech can be used as a kind 
of checklist for all students to follow 
as they listen to a given talk. They 
may make a few notes of judgment 
and then use the notes as the basis for 
oral response. This over-all type of 
evaluation has the virtue of familiariz- 
ing the student critic with what makes 
for a good speech and what he needs 
to listen for if he is to evaluate a speech 
in its entirety. However, the value of 
the reactions to both speaker and 
listener will be lessened by the attempt 
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to cover everything at once. 

Another use is to ask the class to 
listen this time in terms of only one or 
two questions. Everybody’s listening 
then becomes focused on the main 
points or perhaps on new and worth- 
while ideas or, let us say, on the point 
of view revealed by the speaker. Oral 
comments can be made more exten- 
sively and thus will have greater value 
for the individual yaa i through 
pointing up his achievements or needs 
and also for the entire group through 
highlighting the importance of a given 
phase of speaking. This approach also 
tends to help the student critic evaluate 
his own listening skill by providing 
him a chance to check his reaction 
against the responses of other class 
members. 

A third way of organizing for pur- 
poseful listening is to assign sections 
of the class to listen for different pur- 
poses. One group may be intent on 

etting at the sources of ideas and in- 
in the speech: Where do 


they come from? Another group may 
be concerned about the selection of 
detail: Why has the speaker chosen 
the material he uses in making his 
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pow Another may be charged with 
ooking for examples of colorful or 
otherwise effective wording. Each 
group may then take a little time to 
compare notes before reporting. Such 
an approach affords even more inten- 
sive help for the speaker. Again, the 
listener profits through checking his 
own insights against his fellows’ in 
terms of a sharper focus. 

These three approaches to the use 
of the listener as critic are all based 
on making listening purposeful in | 
terms of improving speaking. They 
are all more likely to be useful in im- 
proving both speaking and listening if 
adequate time is allowed for an ex- 
change of reactions so that the range 
of skill is made apparent and the lis- 
tener as well as the speaker has a 
chance to develop increasingly mature 
standards by which to judge himself. 


Used in combination, these ap- 
proaches to organized and directed 
listening should result in a higher 
uality of oral language activity. 
pe ought to improve at the same 
time that listening becomes more 
thoughtful. 


SAMPLE ACTIVITIES 


What do a broadened framework 
such as has been proposed here and 
plans of this kind for making listening 
more purposeful really mean? Perhaps 
the best way to answer this question 
is to examine a dozen sample activities. 
These activities are drawn from the 
familiar oral language content of high 
school English programs. Each will 
be developed fully enough so that the 
relationship between speaking and 
listening can be made clear. 


1. Giving a Book Review. All 
students in this American literature 
class have read at least one novel by 
one of the noted novelists of the period 
between 1870 and 1900. They read for 
several purposes, among which was to 
look for comment on the social and 
political developments of the times. 

Speaking assignment: Prepare to re- 
view your novel in terms of plot, 
character development, and reflections 


of the period. Be familiar with the life 
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of the author so that you can show 
how his experience influenced this 
work. 

Listening assignment: Listen to an- 
swer these questions: 1. Why do you 
think this book has remained in print 
over the years? How would you say 
that the plot or characters reflect the 
times? Are there ways in which either 
seems dated? 2. How does this book 
resemble the one you read? How does 
it differ? 3. What more would you 
like to know about this book before 
deciding whether to take the time to 
read it? 

In this activity, the entire class could 
listen in terms of one of the groups of 
mgs perhaps beginning with the 

rst and going on after several 
speakers to the second set and then 
using the last question for the con- 
cluding speakers. Another way to or- 
ganize for listening would be to as- 
sign the three sets to sub-groups in 
the class. In either case, discussion fol- 
lowing each review should contribute 
to the growth of standards of evaluat- 
ing the novels of the period or novels 
in general. The emphasis is on the rea- 
son for reading these particular books 
and runs through the reading assign- 
ment, the speaking assignment, the 
listening assignment, and the discussion 
that ensues. 

The speaker would be expected to 
take part in the discussion, elaborating 
upon the point of view he has ex- 
pressed and, in terms of the last ques- 
tion, answering questions over the 
novel as they were asked. This pro- 
vides a type of speaking experience 
that may well be as valuable as making 
the original presentation. 

2. Making an Explanation. This 
ninth grade class has been studying 
exposition, with attention to organiz- 
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ing the material so that the reader or 
listener is able to follow the exposition 
with understanding. 

Speaking assignment: Organize an 
explanation around three or four main 
steps or points. Choose a topic with 
which you are familiar. The test of 
your success will be how well the 
listener is able to follow your explana- 
tion. 

Listening assignment: Listen to note 
the main steps or points in the talk. 
Take these down for reference. Do 
you have all the information you need 
for this explanation to be useful to 
you, given the limited time of the 
speaker? 

In this activity, the emphasis is on 
listening to determine the organization 
behind the talk. Checking the listeners’ 
points against those intended by the 
speaker would be one approach to dis- 
cussion. Another check on the speaker 
could be provided by evaluating his 
remarks in terms of the question in- 
cluded in the listening assignment. 
Here the purpose would be to call at- 
tention to the need to be discriminat- 
ing in deciding what should go into 
a brief explanation. ~ 

The discussion could also include 
attempts by the listeners to follow out 
the steps outlined by the speaker 
where appropriate or to repeat the ex- 
planation from the notes taken over 
the talk. 

Again, the major interest is in the 
content of the speaking-and-listening 
experience, toward the end of foster- 
ing both careful preparation of a talk 
and its thoughtful reception. © 

3. Telling and Reading a Story. A 
class has been studying the short story. 
As part of the work, each student has 
read several short stories of his own 
choosing. 
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Speaking assignment: Choose a fa- 
vorite short story among those you 
have read this term. Select from it 
~~ that you consider worth read- 

ud. Be prepared to summarize 
ae story ‘briefly and to read the ex- 
cerpts as they fit into your summary. 

Listening assignment: Listen in terms 
of these questions: 1. How did the ex- 
cerpts chosen make the story come 
alive? Which were of most interest? 
2. How did the way these excerpts 
were read add to their interest? 3. Do 
you think you would like to read the 
story for yourself? Why or why not? 

The class could be divided into three 
groups with differing assignments for 
listening. The first would keep its at- 
tention on the effeetiveness with which 
the excerpts had been chosen. The sec- 
ond would be alert to note effective- 
ness of interpretation in the reading. 
The third would be evaluating the 
choice of story and general effective- 
ness of preparation and presentation. 

4. Presenting the Issues. A tenth 
ani class has studied sources of in- 
ormation and something about assess- 
ing language in terms of its purpose. 

Speaking assignment: 1. Select some 
topic of public concern in the news 
and prepare an analysis of the major 
issues, giving the varying viewpoints 
on each issue. Be prepared to expand 
on your remarks. 2. Working in pairs, 
select a public issue on which there are 
differing viewpoints. Choose sides and 
prepare your analyses to complement 
one another. (These are alternative 
assignments. ) 

Listening assignment: Note points 
made pro and con on each issue. 1. 
What were these? How wel! did you 
feel each side was presented? 2. What 
sources were used? How adequate was 
the coverage of sources? 3. What were 
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the most telling points that helped you 
in making up your mind on this topic 
or problem? What might have been 
added? 

This activity puts the emphasis on 
the analysis that has been made of the 
topic by the speaker or speakers and 
on the adequacy of the sources of their 
information. The entire set of ques- 
tions might be assigned to the class or 
again sub-sections of it might be 
directed to concentrate on each of the 
three. 

In reporting their reactions, the 
listeners would want to check their 
reactions with the intent of the speaker 
or speakers. 

5. Making an Introduction. This 
eighth grade class has been reading in 
terms of individual interests. 

Speaking assignment: Suppose you 
have been invited to introduce a favor- 
ite author of yours as speaker at a 
dinner. Prepare to introduce him by 
giving the most important facts about 

is background and achievements. Per- 
haps you will decide to withhold his 
name to see whether we can identify 
him. 

Listening assignment: Did this intro- 
duction make you want to know more 
about the writer? How did these con- 
tribute: 1. Selection of information on 
background. 2. Information on achieve- 
ments. 3. Choice of wording. 4. Way 
of speaking. 

Here the class is given a framework 
for evaluating the speech as a whole, 
with attention to what was said and 
how it was said. This is the kind of 
simple framework that may be used to 
familiarize students with the breadth 
of concern that the teacher intends 
them to have in evaluating speakers. 

Reactions within the framework 
could be transmitted to the speaker in 
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written form if time were at a pre- 
mium. 

6. Interviewing. The class has 
studied some of the techniques of in- 
terviewing as a means d securing 
needed information. 

Speaking assignment: Suppose that 
you are a member of the Welcome 
Club and have as your responsibility 
finding out information from new- 
comers to our school so that you can 
advise them of club and activity oppor- 
tunities. List your questions for an in- 
terview that will a ve place in class. 

Listening assignment: Listen to find 
answers to these questions: 1. Does 
what you have learned about the inter- 
viewee provide the information needed 
for the purpose? What else would have 
been useful to know? 2. Was the ad- 
vice given what you would have 
nag 3. How did the interviewer 

elp out the interviewee when there 
was too little response? 

This activity illustrates the need to 
go beyond merely making a check on 
whether the listener understood and 
retained what was said. As in other 
of the assignments, the emphasis is on 
a critical analysis of the task of the 
speaker: Did he think through what 
he had to do? How well did he 
succeed? 

Attention is also given to the tech- 
niques of bringing out an unrespon- 
sive interviewee, which may serve to 
sharpen up the listener’s own use of 
such techniques. 

7. Speaking Extemporaneously. A 
twelfth grade class has been reading 
informative essays. This activity pro- 
vides for an in-class directed reading 
lesson, on which an added experience 
in speaking and listening is based. 

Speaking assignment: Read the as- 
signed article. When you have finished, 
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make a few notes on whether you 
agree or disagree with the writer and 
why. Be prepared to state your case. 

Listening assignment: Listen to find 
out points of agreement with and dif- 
ferences from your reaction. Note 
these and also new ideas that occur to 
you as you listen. Be prepared to ques- 
tion the speaker on his own point of 
view. 

This activity is an attempt to in- 
dicate the possibilities of directing class 
discussion of a reading assignment into 
a somewhat more formalized speaking- 
and-listening experience for the added 
purpose of helping students become 
aware of what they may learn from 
one another through purposeful listen- 
ing. 

3. Conversing. This ninth grade 

oup has read and discussed a chapter 
in the textbook on the art of conversa- 
tion. 

Speaking assignment: Working in 
pairs, plan to have an experience in 
common—read the same article, story, 
or book; listen to the same radio or 
television program; hear the same 
sermon; see the same motion picture 
or exhibit; etc. Plan to discuss this ex- 

rience before the class. Do not re- 

earse it so much as plan to cover what 
you think would be the major features 
about which you would want to find 
out the other person’s opinion or re- 
action. 

Listening assignment: Listen for 
these points: 1. Ways the partners help 
one another develop ideas more fully, 
recall details, etc. 2. Differences in 
point of view between the two. 3. 
Other angles you would have been 
interested in hearing them discuss. 4. 
Differences in the way you think you 
would have reacted to the same ex- 


perience. 
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SPEAKING-AND-LISTENING EXPERIENCES 


The first question in the listening 
pus amngy is another intended to help 
students develop a sense of the re- 
sponsibility of the listener (in this case, 
the partner in a conversation) to help 
the speaker state what he has to say. 
The other questions concern point of 
view, content, and general evaluation. 

9. Telling about Oneself. This 
newly organized eighth grade class has 
been reading selections during a unit 
on personal experiences. 

Speaking assignment: Think about 
yourself in terms of what might help 
us get acquainted with you. What ex- 
periences of yours might have been 
different from those of other students 
in the class? What about family ex- 
periences? What are your interests? 
What jobs have you held? 

Listening assignment: What have 
you learned about the speaker from 
what he said? From what he didn’t 
say? What questions would help you 
learn more about the experience or 
interest presented? 

This simple activity is directed to- 
ward helping youngsters develop in- 
terest in one another personally as they 
come together at the beginning of the 
year. The last question could be used 
to give the speaker an opportunity to 
reveal himself more fully and perhaps 
more easily to his new group. 

10. Holding a Panel Discussion. A 
senior high class has been studying 
methods of discussion. In preparation 
for the speaking assignment, the stu- 
dents have analyzed the discussion 
problem together. 

Speaking assignment: Group your- 
selves in four’s or five’s and choose one 
of the topics listed on the board. Elect 
a chairman and analyze the topic 
further into the needed number of 
aspects. Prepare to make your presen- 
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tation on that basis. You will have 
tomorrow to work in the library. 


Listening assignment: Make sure that 
you take down the main points of each 
speaker. 1. Did the panel cover all the 
main points in your opinion? 2. Were 
the sources of information indicated? 
How would you evaluate these? 

The points of emphasis are focused 
here on organization and sources of 
information. The class could be divided 
into two groups for this assignment. 

11. Recommending a Television or 
Radio Program. A seventh grade class 
has been giving some attention to the 
development of criteria by which to 
judge television and radio programs. 

Speaking assignment: Choose some 
television or radio program that you 
believe others would enjoy. Be pre- 
pared to give reasons for your choice. 

Listening assignment: Listen to dis- 
cuss these questions: What reasons 
were given? Would you add others 
for or against listening to this program? 
What other programs do you think the 
speaker would like? 

Again, the activity provides an op- 
portunity for the listener to check his 
understanding of the main points 
against those of the speaker and sup- 
ports the need of stating these points 
effectively. The assignment also pro- 
vides an opportunity to assess the selec- 
tion of the points and evaluate the 
general point of view of the speaker. 

12. Evaluating a Recording. The 
class has been reading one-act plays. 
Some of these have been read aloud for 
experience in interpretation. Now the 
class is to hear the recording of a 
thirty-minute radio play. 

Listening assignment: Listen to this 
recording with the following questions 
in mind: How did the voices of the 
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characters reflect their roles? Did you 
notice effective examples of timing, 
variation in pitch, and variation in 
volume? What evidences of effective 
characterization were there in terms 
of colloquial speech? What about the 
successful use of sound effects? 
While this is somewhat different 
from the other activities, since it does 
not involve listening to other students, 
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it is included here to peg the impor- 
tance of broadening oral activities to 
include attention to the mass media. 

The guiding questions are centered 
on interpretation partly because of the 
professed interest of the class in this 
~ of oral activity and perhaps also 

ecause there is no opportunity here 
for interaction of speakers and listen- 
ers. 


CONCLUSION 


Making the most of speaking-and- 
listening experiences involves first of 
all thinking of both aspects of the oral 
activity at the same time and planning 
complementary assignments. Here the 
point of view has been that every Eng- 
lish classroom provides many such 
activities that need only to be reviewed 
from the standpoint of breadth of con- 
cern for the what and the why as well 
as the how of speaking in order to 
provide good material for teaching 
greater skill in listening. Making as- 
signments in listening broadly pur- 
_ poseful seems to be the answer. 

A study of the activities that are 
offered to exemplify this point of view 
may lead one to attempt a further 
definition of what could be called 
characteristics of good speaking-and- 
listening experiences in the classroom: 

1. The emphasis in effective oral 
language instruction is placed first of 
all on meaning as it must be in all 
worthwhile language arts experience. 
What did the speaker say? What did 
he mean? What else might he have 
said? 

2. Listening is directed toward 
more than comprehension; it is re- 
peatedly pointed at analysis of what 
was said. Where did the speaker get 


his information? How valid are the 
sources? What was his point of view? 
What do you think? 

3. Listening is conceived of as an 
active rather than a passive process. 
The listener responds to the speaker. 
This emphasis on response is important 
in several ways. First, it enables the 
listener to check with the speaker to 
verify his perception of what was said 
and why. Second, each listener has a 
chance to check his reactions against 
those of other listeners. As a result he 
begins to assess himself more sharply 
in terms of the items under scrutiny in 
the assignment. And third, the speaker 
has a chance to see himself as others 
see him—as a speaker or, more im- 
portant, as a thinker with something 
to say. 

4. Speaking is conceived of as in- 
cluding more than the original state- 
ment by one or more prepared speak- 
ers. Opportunities arise for purposeful 
discussion, with the speakers listening 
while the listeners speak and then per- 
haps extending their remarks. The 
total experience in speaking-and-listen- 
ing thus is based upon but also built 
out from the original presentation. 

5. Assignments are stated positively. 

(Continued on page 365) 


Reading for Therapy 


Dorothy Bratton 


Miss Creata Reeder’s first journal of a teaching year, published in 
The English Journal for February 1956, drew an enthusiastic re- 
sponse. This time Miss Reeder reviews the highlights in a year of 
teaching American literature to eleventh graders. Miss Reeder’s 
creator teaches at the Mattoon (Illinois) High School. 


iss Creata ReEpER numbers 
among her high school groups a 
junior class in American literature. 
Now Miss Reeder herself is a tradi- 
tionalist, wholly convinced that Emer- 
son, Hawthorne, and Lowell, Sand- 
burg, Frost, and O’Neill have some- 
thing to say to her. She is not at all 
convinced, however, that for the 
present-day sixteen-year-old they are 
the only writers who speak, or should 
speak. 

She wants her students to read, to 
pick up a book automatically while 
waiting for the toaster to pop up or 
the factory whistle to toot. In spite 
of being an English teacher, she is to 
some slight degree a realist, so she has 
observed that the adults of her ac- 
quaintance rarely pick up as com- 
panions for idle hours the classic 
writers of American literature. “Why 
then,” she wonders, “should I expect 
these young people to? I shall expose 
them to the great names of the past. I 
shall attempt to teach them to respect 
the literary heritage that is theirs. I 
shall see that they acquire a nodding 
acquaintance with great minds. All that 
I shall do, in somewhat piecemeal 
fashion, perhaps, but I shall do more. 


I shall attempt as I know these students 
to know their problems, and I shall try 
to help them to find the answers, 
whether those answers are dated 1657 
or 1957. I believe sincerely in the 
therapeutic values of reading, in the 
ability of a healthy mind to maintain 
its health.” 

The journal in which Miss Reeder 
records random thoughts and observa- 
tions relating to this thesis of hers she 
has consented to share with us. 

* * 


September 10 
My junior English class premises to 
be a challenging one. Thus far we have 
been feeling each other out, in an 
effort to see in which direction we 
shall move. I gave my usual reading 
questionnaire, in order to start every- 
one thinking about reading. Although 
many responses reveal homes in which 
literate habits exist, and cultural needs 
are cared for, other answers appall me, 
though I suppose that by this stage in 
my career i should be inured to such 
a casual attitude toward reading. 
“Which magazines come to your 
home?” Too often the answer was 
“None” or “True Story.” 
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“How many books do you suppose 
there are in your home?” elicited such 
responses as: “We don’t have books at 
home” or “I think there’s a box of old 
school books in the attic.” 

“What do your parents like to 
read?” was frequently answered 
vaguely: “Mother is pretty busy and 
she doesn’t read much.” “Dad is tired 
when he comes home. He watches TV 
and falls asleep. I’ve never seen him 
read, except maybe one of my comic 
books.” 

The innocent-sounding and appar- 
ently irrelevant query, “How many 
hours a week do you suppose you 
spend on TV?” brought responses 
varying from ten hours to thirty. 

And to the question, “How many 
hours do you spend each week on free 


reading?” came the answer all too 
frequently, “Almost none. I don’t have 
time to read.” 


September 17 

While we are dipping into early 
American literature in our anthologies, 
we are trying to modernize things a 
bit by finding out what is being writ- 
ten today. Our librarian has stacks of 
book jackets, vivid in color, and tanta- 
lizingly adorned with irresistible 
blurbs. I think we’d better bring in 
some for our bulletin board. Melvin 
has confessed that in ten years of 
schooling he has never read a book he 
didn’t have to read. I think I'll ask him 
to select twenty or twenty-five book 
jackets for our book corner. 


September 24 


The corner which Melvin decorated 
is quite colorful. He remarked as he 
poked in the final thumb tack, “I 
didn’t know there were books about 
big game hunting.” He seemed in- 
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ordinately pleased when I told him 
that tomorrow I'd bring him my own 
copy of Hunter. The girls think the 
bulletin board is a bit too earthy- 
looking, what with fishing and lumber- 
ing and dogs and horses. . . . I’ve 
promised them that they may choose 
next week’s display. 

Today I listed on the board nine 
areas of living which present problems 
to adolescents. For this purpose I used 
the Illinois Curriculum Publication 
Reading for Living. The areas listed 
are: Family and Home Relationships; 
Financial Problems; Personal Develop- 
ment; Physical and Health Handicaps; 
Racial, Religious, and National Differ- 
ences; Religious Problems and Con- 
flicts; School and Teacher Relation- 
ships; Social Relations; and Vocational 
Problems. 

I asked the students in which areas 
they thought high school students 
would most enjoy reading. Martha, 
whose father was killed last month, 
thinks financial problems should cer- 
tainly be investigated. Wilma, who 
was married last summer but hopes to 
finish high school, thinks that family 
and home relationships should be con- 
sidered. 

“I see we are scattered all over the 
list,” I said. “Watch closely and I'll 
show you how to use this index to 
reading materials. Tomorrow will you 
each bring me a list of ten books which 
consider the problems you think would 
interest high school people. Margie, 
do you want to practice your typing? 
Will you take the suggestions and 
combine them, and lists for us 
for our bulletin board? Then if you 
just happen to know someone who 
wants a special book, you'll know 
where to refer him.” 


READING FOR THERAPY 


October 8 


These people are used to my sugges- 
tions that they read with open minds 
ready to find out not just “What does 
an author have to say?” but “What 
does ‘he have to say to me?” Tim took 
a very dim view of the prospects when 
he learned that Benjamin Franklin was 
on the agenda. “I understand he’s a 
fuddy-duddy” was substantially the 
way Tim put it. I’m giving the class a 
week to see whether the boys or the 
_ can collect the greater number of 
ines from Franklin that do say some- 
thing to us today. I’ve suggested that 
since no one ever seems to have enough 
money for his desires, we might see 
what Franklin says about thrift. In 
this contest, then, there will be two 
points allowed for a saying about thrift 


and one point for any other quotable 
saying. 


October 15 


The doubter, Tim, led the boys to 
victory in the Franklin contest. I’m 
trying to get across the idea that some- 
times little quotable lines stored in the 
memory serve a purpose. Pat is—just 
maybe—getting the point. “Gotta bank 

art of this week’s earnings,” I heard 
say. 

For age and want, save while you may: 

No morning sun lasts a whole day. 


October 18 


The class is beginning to respond 
good-naturedly if a bit skeptically to 
my repeated suggestion that they listen 
to what an author has to say to them. 
“Thanatopsis” started some long, long 
thoughts. Sixteen-year-olds think 
about death and fear it. Many of them 
have never experienced the death of a 
dear one, and can’t possibly imagine 
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themselves as being able to live 
through such an 6 ome We be- 
came very thoughtful as for several 
days we worked our way slowly to- 
ward acceptance. 

I spent a few minutes reading to the 
class President Lincoln’s letter written 
to Mrs. Bixby. “Read that part again,” 
said Joe, “about the solemn pride.” So 
I repeated, “ ‘the solemn pride that 
must be yours to have laid so costly a 
sacrifice upon the altar of freedom.’ ” 
Not until he shyly asked after class, 
“Could I borrow it to show to Mom?” 
did I remember that young Marine 
who hadn’t come home. 


“Is it possible to come to see death 
as just as natural a phenomenon as 
birth?” I asked one day. “Would any- 
one like to go on living indefinitely? 
Does the knowledge that we are all 
mortal bring us a little closer together? 
Is that why wise men of all ages have 
tried to make their lives count for 
good—just the fact that the time is so 
short?” These were deep questions for 
sixteen-year-olds, but the sincerity 
with which they discussed them would 
do credit to many twice their age. 


October 29 


Today I listed on the board the 
following general themes, and asked 
which ones the class thought high 
school students would like to investi- 
gate further: Patterns of family life; 
Rural-urban contrasts; Economic dif- 
ferences: Differences between genera- 
tions; Adjustment to new places and 
situations; How it feels to grow up; 
Belonging to groups; Experiences of 
acceptance and rejection. 

After they had expressed their opin- 
ions in writing, I showed them how to 
use the American Council on Educa- 
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tion publication, Reading Ladders for 
Human Relations, in order to find 
book titles on their chosen topics. 
“How It Feels To Grow Up” proved 
amazingly popular. Their written re- 
quests for books on that theme were 
revealing. Wrote Jim, whose teachers 
complain that he demands too much 
attention: “A lot of kids have found it 
a little hard to grow up. I have found 
it hard in many ways. My folks expect 
more out of me than they used to, and 
this is a problem to me. I'd like to read 
books about growing up.” I mustn’t 
lose my patience with Jim so easily. 
At least he recognizes the truth. 


And perhaps Marty spoke for sev- 
eral when she wrote: “When we are 
growing up, it frightens us, and is very 
strange to us; but at the same time it 
fascinates us, and leaves us with a good 
feeling. 1 want to find some books 
about growing up.” 


November 14 


Our new method for keeping 
records of books read for the course 
is proving successful. We keep a little 
card file on my desk, and all books are 
recorded one to a line on a card for 
each student. The class likes the little 
short-cut to evaluation I suggested. 
They mark a book “A” if it is “One of 
the best books I ever read.” “B” means 
“This was really a good book.” “C” 
means “This was just another book.” 
“D” says “I didn’t care for it but I 
finished it,” while “F” means “I didn’t 
care for it enough to finish it. I turned 
it in and chose another.” 


Tom, who easily handles any adult 
reading, delighted the group today by 
his report on A. J. Cronin’s The 
Citadel. When he had finished, Brad, 
who has trouble reading at fourth 
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grade level, exclaimed, ““There’s a guy 
Felsen who writes about a fat boy, 
Bertie. Bertie was a mess, but he came 
out okay.” Several others obligingly 
pointed out the fact that there were 
other books by Felsen, even others 
about Bertie. Brad feels his own scho- 
lastic limitations very acutely. He 
tasted success very briefly today, and 
the success was sweet! 


November 27 


Yesterday I said, “You’re meeting 
many new people in your reading, 
learning how they adjust to new situa- 
tions. Let’s imagine! Pick out a charac- 
ter from the books you are reading 
now. Lift him bodily from the book 
and drop him down in our high school 
.... Now is he a student, or a teacher, 
or coach, or a custodian? Don’t change 
his personality. Just show us what 
happens when he suddenly becomes 
one of us.” 


Today’s themes were fun to hear, 
and they revealed some good thinking. 
We were not surprised to learn that 
Mr. Chips had a long line of would-be 
students waiting to have their sched- 
ules changed to include his class, or 
that Thoreau was making a very ac- 
ceptable biology teacher. We like to 
feel our own sympathies were broad- 
ened as we heard about Louise Baker’s 
artificial limb and her awkwardness in 
the . Brad was able to use Bertie, 
the fat boy, again, through the simple 
expedient of letting him work for his 
meals behind the dessert counter of 
our high school cafeteria! 

How would a stranger get along 
with us? How does a new student 
fare? May I hope that there are plus- 
values gained from our consideration 
of the problems of book characters? 


= 
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December 4 


Three weeks until Christmas! There 
are so many things I’d like to share 
with these people! There are homes 
in which the deeper meanings of the 
holiday season are buried beneath a 
flood of trivia. How can our reading 
experiences help to make the holiday 
season more meaningful for those who 
will never truly experience Christmas 
unless they experience it at school? 
Surely we can be forgiven if in the 
blessed all-inclusive term “Christmas” 
we find room for cultural experiences 
not entirely literary. 

The Christmas theme has given our 
world some of its best-loved paintings. 
Today I asked Barbara and Joan, from 
two of our very underprivileged 
homes, to arrange a beautiful collec- 
tion of Christmas paintings. Raphael’s 
lovely madonnas smiled first of all on 
those two who most need smiles, and 
then supplied food for interesting 
comment on the fact that Christmas 
in art can be very satisfying indeed! 


December 5 


Yesterday it was “Christmas in Art.” 
Today it was “Christmas in Music.” 
We talked of different ways of telling 
a story, eventually getting around to 
stories in opera. It was then an easy 
step to the oratorio, and next only a 
few inches to a discussion of The 
Messiah after we had listened to a fine 
recording of the “Hallelujah Chorus.” 
It now seems natural for us to speak 
of the various ways in which men have 
told the Christmas Story, so we turn in 
our textbooks to Edna Ferber’s short 
story, that matchless tale, “No Room 
in the Inn,” and in discussing this 
modern variation upon an old theme, 


we find horizons being pushed back 
miraculously. 
January 17 

Whoever said high school students 
don’t worry? Juniors are thinking seri- 
ously of their futures. When Jan 
wrote a few days ago, “I am sure that 
many students would be grateful for 
suggestions about summer jobs, as well 
as for lifetime careers that do not re- 
quire a college education,” I knew the 
time was ripe for our career study. 

Along with all the research we do 
in our efforts to make a detailed study 
of one chosen occupation, there is, it 
seems to me, a definite place for fic- 
tion. This is also a fine time to consider 
financial problems as they are treated 
in fiction. As one boy wrote, request- 
ing suggestions for readings on finan- 
cial problems, “We are all growing up 
very quickly, and before long we'll be 
earning money for a family. This will 
present many financial problems.” An- 
other boy backs up his request, saying 
little but revealing much: “Most teen- 
agers have a lot of trouble saving 
money for anything. The part-time 
jobs we have do not pay much. Every- 
one has financial problems just about 
every day.” 

As a class project we've listed a 
whole array of books dealing with 
careers and finances. The well-written 
factual accounts are studied avidly for 
research purposes, but the fiction titles 
are the ones that are carried home. If 
Phyllis finds herself, as she dreams 
about entering a conservatory of 
music, in Willa Cather’s beautiful Song 
of the Lark, while Jack, by means of 
Evans’ Bob Vincent, Veterinarian, is 
started thinking long, long thoughts, 
who shall say that such fiction is 
wholly trivial? 


| 
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January 24 


Any English teacher would be 
something of an intellectual midget if 
she failed to recognize the fact that 
many of our modern writers for young 
people are quite well trained psycho- 
logically. I realize that students think 
all authors either died before 1900 or 
else, spared death, settled for long 
white whiskers! Sometimes we English 
teachers seem to have that same delu- 
sion. Among the most popular writers 
of teen-age fiction today are Betty 
Cavanna and Florence Means for the 
= and John R. Tunis and Howard 

ease for the boys. All are very per- 
ceptive; all apparently were young 
once. I must type up lists of their 
books and place them on the bulletin 
board. Better still, I'll ask Annette to 
type them. Annette doesn’t read 
widely. 

Still Annette did write this a few 
days ago: “My friends and I have been 
discussing certain organizations in 
which a few people are accepted and 
many are rejected. Some of us feel 
that the reason they didn’t ask us is 
that we are not as good as they. 
Rather, I think it is because they can’t 
ask everyone in school.” She con- 
cluded her bit of philosophizing by 
asking for titles of books dealing with 
such experiences as hers. Will hers be 
reading for therapy? In my book, it 
will be! 

February 13 


In spite of the many side-excursions 
we take, we do travel week by week 
along a leisurely path through Ameri- 
can literature. We have been allowing 
the ninteenth century poets, beloved 
of our parents and grandparents, to 
help us find a philosophy of life. 
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“Everyone has principles in which 
he believes,” I began, “things for 
which he stands. Many people have 
found that sometimes writers know 
just how to state a thought for us—a 
thought that gives us something fine 
and durable that can help us later when 
we need help. Let us see what these 
writers have to say to us.” 

We've spent some pleasant days 
with Emerson, hoping that a little of 
his devotion to “plain living and high 
thinking” would rub off on us; with 
Poe, giving ourselves up to the magic 
of rhythm and rhyme; with Thoreau 
and Lanier, sharpening our awareness 
of the miraculous world of nature 
about us; with Longfellow, marveling 
at “the beauty and faith of a woman’s 
devotion” as we follow Evangeline 
through the years; with Whittier, see- 
ing the commonplaces of life glorified; 
with Holmes, wondering how it will 
really be to leave our outgrown shell 
behind; and with Lowell, figuratively 
breaking the ice around us to share of 
ourselves with the beggar at the door 
of our hearts. 

Shirley writes movingly of her 
pleasure in such reading, saying: “We 
are interested, too, in books about — 
racial and national differences. And we 
are beginning to wonder about re- 
ligion, no longer just accepting what 
we are told.” Shirley is one of the 
fortunate ones who all her life will be 
able to find in books the answers to 
her deepest personal queries. 

And serious little Penny’s own prob- 
lem peers out through her request for 
books about religious differences: 
“Mary goes to the Baptist Church and 
dates Jerry, who is a Catholic. Their 
parents object to their dating. M 
likes Jerry very much, but she doesn’t 
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know how to tell him her parents’ 
point of view without hurting his feel- 
ings. This 4 is a problem to many teen- 
agers.” How glad I am that I can show 
Penny again the lengthy list of books 
Reading for Living includes on that 
theme! 


March 14 


In our readings on different prob- 
lems this year, we have stumbled into 
a few areas where little was available. 
Our librarian is understanding. “What 
do you need?” she asked us. “Books 
about what? All right—so we are a 
little short on books about prejudice 
and minority groups. Here are book 
catalogues. Here are annotated bibli- 
ographies. Here are Sunday supple- 
ments. Here are lists of forthcoming 
books. Now get busy and give me 
your recommendations. You may 
order twenty-five dollars’ worth.” 

Then followed reading with a pur- 
pose if I ever saw it. “Should we buy 
Glass House of Prejudice by Dorothy 
Baruch, or would it be better to spend 
a quarter more and get Alice Huggins’ 
The Red Chair Waits?” “And would 
Clouded Star by Anne Parrish help 
us understand the Negro problem as 
well as would Roi Ottley’ ’s New 
World A-Coming?” 

April 5 

We heard oral reports today, but 
they were rather a far cry from “Sum- 
marize the plot of A Tale of a 
Cities.” “Do not tell me the story,” 
begged. “I already know the story, or 
I can quickly know it. What I do not 
know is your own reaction. Your 
opinions have dignity and worth, and 
we are anxious to hear them.” 

We've had on the board for a week 
such questions as these: 
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How did the main character over- 
come a personality weakness? 
Where should the main character 
have acted differently? 

Who used his strong points to 
very good advantage? 

How is someone in the book like 
someone you know? 

Each student chose one question and 
had two minutes to answer it. The 
listeners made little private lists of 
books they thought they’d like to in- 
vestigate. 

April 10 

I hope to be able in some small de- 
gree to help these people to think 
through the problem of finding worth- 
while recreation. All the rest of their 
lives there will be hours to be filled as 
pleasure dictates, and not as the de- 
mands of work require. I hope they 
will turn to books—turn to them natur- 
ally and easily and expectantly. Am I, 
through inertia of my own, allowing 
them to see reading as something that 
people do because they must, to satisfy 
some artificial school requirement— 
something to be avoided like poison as 
soon as safety permits? Or am I help- 
ing them to find in books a constant 
source of pleasure, a never-failing 
supply of nourishment for the mind? 

Yesterday I asked, “What do you 
like to do when there is nothing you 
bave to do? Will you each write down 
five hobbies or sports or pastimes that 
you enjoy or would like to enjoy? Do 
you know that, whatever you wish to 
do, there will always be a book to help 
you do it better? Tomorrow bring in 
from the library a book title on each 
of your es.” 

Today we listed on the board all the 
hobbies and pastimes, and we were 
able to supply book titles for almost 
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all of them. One day next week we'll 
have a hobby day when all the reports 
will be on our recreational choices. 


April 23 


Paperbacks have their place and 
their value. Let us admit it, O heresy 
of heresies! The supermarkets have 
been distributing over seventeen mil- 
lion paperbacks annually to persons 
who formerly were not, in general, 
purchasers of books. Many of the 
books are lurid and valueless; others 
are worthwhile and timeless. Can I 
help these people to see that there are 
authors who perennially speak to us; 
that there are values apart from date 
and binding; that there are truths for 
all of us wise enough to recognize 
them; that there are books, and books, 
and books! 


April 24 


It’s really spring! We’ve taken a day 
to review poems of spring from our 
anthology. We found special pleasure 
in Bryant’s “Yellow Violet” and “To 
the Fringed Gentian,” and Lanier’s 
“Waving of the Corn” and “Tampa 
Robins.” We paused for a few minutes 
with Thoreau on Walden Pond. “Do 
people try experiments like that any 
more, live like that, really?” wondered 
Stanley, who chafes insufferably under 
regimentation. 


“Stanley,” I answered, “You are an 
adventurous young man! Get Leland 
Stowe’s new book from the library, 
The Amazing Crusoes of Lonesome 
Lake, and tell us what you think of it.” 
Stanley will tackle this assignment 
with gusto, because it is his and his 
alone, and he likes being singled out. 
Furthermore, though they do not 
know it now, Stanley will have several 
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others reading the book before a week 
passes. 
May 6 


I feel I’ve neglected my girls lately. 
These sixteen-year-olds are begi 
to fall in love. The fact that falling out 
is as effortless as falling in is entirely 
beside the point. “Let’s have a good 
time with boy-and-girl stories” 
brought forth squeals of delight from 
the girls a week ago and tolerant, 
sheepish smiles from the young gentle- 
men. 

We listed on the board all the ap- 
propriate titles we knew, consulting 
our well-thumbed guide book for 
others. To keep the matter impersonal, 
and to allow the few who do not date 
to “save face,” I suggested, “Tell us 
about a couple who were happy to- 
gether. Why were they? Or maybe 
you know a book couple who weren’t 
happy. Why weren’t they?” 

Dealt with in this objective way, 
many personal tensions were released, 
many partially-formed ideals were 
crystallized. Each could read some- 
thing at his own level, and each could 
contribute to the general discussion. 


May 15 

I made today my little annual spring 
speech about the public library. Our 
high school library is too good; it is 
too convenient; we cater too much to 
high school tastes and needs. I took 
time today to remind these students, 
“After you graduate next year, you 
aren’t going to come back here to find 
books. You must start going uptown 
to the public library. You will soon be 
ready, many of you are ready now, for 
the adult fare it offers. I know women 
who drop in at the library every day 

(Continued on page 361) 
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More Sources of Free and 
Inexpensive Materials 


Compiled by John R. Searles 


This is the second annual supplement to the list published in 
The English Journal for October 1955. Readers are asked to refer 
to The Journal when ordering from the list. Suggestions for new 
listings should be sent to John R. Searles, Department of English, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 6. Reprints of this list may be 
ordered from NCTE, 704 South Sixth Street, Champaign, Illinois. 


American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, Director, High School 
Traveling Science Library Program, 
1515 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Wash- 
ington 5, D. C. Books of the Travel- 
ing High School Science Library, an- 
notated list; includes biographies and 
other high-interest science readings. 
Single copy free to teacher or librarian 
who requests it on official stationery. 


American Jewish Committee, 386 Fourth 
Ave., N. Y. 16. About 100 Books, Ann 
G. Wolfe. Bibliography, intergroup 
relations (20¢). Other inexpensive pam- 
phlets on civil liberties and human 
rights. Write for publications list. 

Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 35 W. 
32nd St., N. Y. 1. Improving Reading 
in the Junior High School, Stewart and 
others. Describes reading activity in a 
core program (95¢). Crofts Classics, 
paperback (45¢ each). Write for list 
of titles. 

The Atlantic Monthly, 8 Arlington St., 
Boston 16. Educational edition of 
the Atlantic, with study guide. (30¢ a 
copy in orders of ten or more; teach- 
er’s copy free.) Also annual creative 
writing contest; the winning papers are 
published in a free booklet. Write for 
contest rules. 


Audio Film Center, 2138 E. 75th St., 
Chicago 49 (offices in Mt. Vernon, 
N. Y. and San Francisco 18). 16mm 
sound films, rentals not low-cost. 
Catalog free. 

Walter H. Baker Co., 569 Boylston St., 
Boston 16. Radio Plays from History 
and Literature, Walter Hackett ($1.00). 
Choral Speaking in the English Course, 
C. de Banke (4 vol., 50¢ a vol.). Other 
low-cost material on speech and 
drama. 

Barnes and Noble, Inc., 105 Fifth Ave., 
N. Y. 3. Paperbacks, College Outline 
series and Everyday Handbooks. Free 
list of titles. 

Beacon Press, Beacon Hill, Boston 8. The 
Golden Day: A Study in American 
Literature and Culture, Lewis Mum- 
ford ($1.45). Other Beacon Paper- 
backs. 

The Bell Syndicate, Inc., 229 W. 43d St., 
N. Y. 36. The Real Gone Lexicon and 
Self-Scoring Vocabulary Test, both 
by William Morris. Single copies free 
if a self-addressed stamped envelope is 
sent. 

Book Manufacturer’s Institute, 25 W. 
43d St., N. Y. 36. Hidden Hungers, on 
reading. Free while the supply lasts. 
Also reprints of articles on reading. 
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Cambridge University Press, 32 E. 57th 
St., NY. 22. Punctuation, G. V. 
Carey. An interesting British treat- 
ment, based on observation and prac- 
tice rather than on rule (75¢). 

University of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis 
Ave., Chicago 37. Phoenix Books, 
paperbacks. Sociology, philosophy, 
classics; for teachers’ reading. ($1.00 to 
$1.75). 

Children’s Book Council, 50 W. 53d St., 
N. Y. 19. How to Run a Book Fair, 
Dorothy L. McFadden (60¢). Reading 

sters, book puzzle pads for junior 
high school. Free quarterly calendar. 
Aids to Choosing Books for Your 
Children, a list of sources; single copy 
free; send: self-addressed stamped en- 
velope. 

Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc., 10 E. 40th 
St., N. Y. 16. The Adman’s V ocabulary 
and A Proofreader’s Nightmare. For 
English and journalism. Free. 

P. F. Collier & Son Corp., 640 Fifth Ave., 
N. Y. 19. The Story of Our Libraries. 
Combines history with a description of 
how libraries work (10¢). 

Columbia Records, Box I, Educational 
Department, 799 Seventh Ave., N. Y. 
19. Records for School, vol. 1, Sec- 
ondary Education. Free catalog. 

Teachers College Library, Consultant’s 
Office, Columbia University, 525 W. 
120th St., N. Y. 27. Bibliography and 
Footnotes (50¢). Pamphlets on the use 
of the lib and writing term papers; 
reading on many 
materials, 5¢). Free list of current 
publications. 

Combined Book Exhibit, Inc., 950 Uni- 
versity Ave., N. Y. 52. Invitation to 
Believe and Make Believe, a graded and 
annotated list of books for children and 
young people. Free. 

F. E. Compton and Co., 1000 N. Dear- 
born St., Chicago 10. Reprints from 
Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia. 

Curtis Publishing Co., Public Relations 
Dept., Independence Square, Philadel- 


phia 5. Reprints of magazine articles 
on a variety of topics, available in 
classroom quantities. Free. Write for 
catalog, Supplementary Educational 
Materials. 

Doubleday & Co., Inc., 575 Madison Ave., 
N. Y. 22. Reprint, Growth and Struc- 
ture of the English Language, Jesper- 
sen. Anchor Books (95¢). 

Eau Claire Book and Stationary Co., Eau 
Claire, Wisconsin. A Handbook for 
Wisconsin Teachers. Deals with 
teacher education, certification, in- 
service growth, professional organiza- 
tions, etc. ($1.25; 94¢ each for six or 
more copies.) 

Educational Advisory Center, 400 Boyls- 
ton St., Boston 16. College entrance 
reviews and other materials. 

Educational Illustrators (now moving; 
see below). Aeneid Mythological Map, 
32” x22” ($1.00). Julius Caesar, map 
with illustrations, 40” x26” ($1.25). 
Quantity prices. Available through 
N.C.T.E., paign, Ill. 

Educational Record Sales, 146 Reade St., 
N. Y. 13. Phonograph Records for 
Classroom and Library. Kinde 
to grade 9, classified by grade and 
subject. Free. 

Educational Services, 1730 Eye St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. Educational re- 
cordings and filmstrips, not low-cost. 
Catalog free. 

University of Florida, Reading Labora- 
tory and Clinic, 310 Anderson Hall, 
Gainesville. Resources in Teaching 
Reading and Good Books for Poor 
Readers (each $1.50 if payment is sent 
with the order. Make check or mon 
order payable to George D. Spache). 

Globe Book Co., 175 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
10 Globe Language Arts Bulletin. Free. 

Greyhound Information Center, Box 815, 
Chicago 90. Highways to History. Dis- 
play of American historical scenes, in 
color, available with related lesson 
topics. Free. 
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SOURCES OF FREE, INEXPENSIVE MATERIALS 


Grove Press, 795 Broadway, N. Y. 3. 
Evergreen Books. Paperbacks, includ- 
ing many translations of foreign books 
($1.00 and up). 


C. S. Hammond and Co., Maplewood, 
N. J. Words Are Important. Series of 
vocabulary booklets 
(each 28¢ net, plus postage). Inexpen- 
sive atlases and maps. 

Harcourt, Brace and Co., 383 Madison 
Ave., N. Y. 17 and 221 N. LaSalle St., 
Chicago 1. Harvest Books, paperbacks. 
Also free materials: Teaching and 
Learning in the Language Arts, service 
bulletin; Teacher’s Notebook, on effec- 
tive teaching techniques; Adult Books 
. . - for Young People, books recom- 
mended by the American Library 
Association, and others. 

Hill and Wang, Inc., 104 Fifth Ave., 
N. Y. 11. Dramabooks. Paperbacks, a 
new series of plays and dramatic criti- 
cisms (titles now available, 95¢ to 
$1.65). Preface to Hamlet, H. Gran- 
ville-Barker ($1.25). Write for list of 
titles. 

Henry Holt and Co., Inc., School De- 

ent, 383 Madison Ave., N. Y. 17. 
eprints of literary selections for the 
bulletin board, issued periodically. 

Houghton Mifflin Co., 2500 Prairie Ave., 
Chicago 16. Study Hints for Language 
Students. Free. Tell the foreign lan- 
guage teachers about this pamphlet. 


Institute of Visual Training, Inc., 40 E. 
49th St., N. Y. 17. Color films, The 
Story of Television, 28 min.; The 
Sound and the Story, making a high- 
fidelity record, with Charles Munch 
and the Boston Symphony, 22 min. 
Free except for parcel post costs. 

State University of Iowa, Extension 
Division, lowa City. A Bibliography of 
Reading Lists for Retarded Readers, 
Bulletin No. 37 (10¢). 

Joint Estimates of Current Entertainment 
Films, 28 W. 44th St., N. Y. 36. Study 
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guide on Moby Dick. Free. Periodic 
reviews of current films by educational 
consultants. 


Junior Town Meeting Educa- 
tion Center, Columbus 16, Ohio. 
Youth Discussion: Patterns and Tecb- 
niques, and Critical Thinking. Free. 


University of Kansas, School of Educa- 
tion, Lawrence. Prof. Oscar M. Haugh, 
209 Bailey Hall. Fourth Annual K.U. 
Conference on Composition and Liter- 
ature, 1957—reports of discussions on 
various problems in teaching. N.C.T.E. 
members can get bulletins at 10¢ each 
to cover postage and handling costs. 

Kentucky English Bulletin, Department 
of English, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington. Annual subscription, 3 
issues, ($1.00). The Fall, 1956 bulletin: 
Principles and Standards in Composi- 
tion, specimen themes with grades and 
comments. Available through N.C.T.E. 
(75¢; 60¢ in orders of ten or more.) 


Liberal Arts Press, Inc., 153 W. 72nd St., 
N. Y. 23. Representative Short Stories 
of the Nineteenth Century (American) 
(75¢). Contemporary Short Stories (3 
vol.: I, 85¢; I and III, $1.00 each). 


Library Club of America, Inc., 28 W. 
44th St., N. Y. 36. Sponsored by Book 
Manufacturers Institute; a non-profit 

rogram to stimulate reading. Free 
describing club organiza- 
tion; buttons and pins for student 
members at cost. 


Lib: Journal, 62 W. 45th St., N. Y. 
36. Books to Build On, basic booklists 
for all grades, with articles on building 
the school library ($1.00 cash; $2.00 
if billed). 

Lion Books, 655 Madison Ave., N. Y. 21. 
Around the World in Eighty Days, 
Verne (35¢). Frankenstein, Mary Shel- 
ley (35¢). Free catalog of other titles. 

Green & Co., 20 Cranfield 
Rd., Toronto 16, Canada. Writers and 
Their Work, critical essays on old 
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and modern writers, by distinguished 

critics, Free list of titles. 

Manter Hall School, 71 Mt. Auburn St., 
Cambridge, Mass. Materials on vocab- 
ulary, spelling, improving handwriting. 

McCall’s, Modern Homemaker, Dayton 
1, Ohio. Pocket Book of Parliamentary 
Pointers (25¢ in stamps). 

Charles E. Merrill Books, 1250 Fairwood 
Ave., Columbus 16, Ohio. Bulletins for 
elementary English, revised version of 
How to Identify and Correct Spelling 
Errors. Free. 

Julian Messner, Inc., 8 W. 40th St., N. Y. 
18. Books for Children and Young 
People. Titles graded and listed by 
topic. Free catalog; the books listed 
are not low-cost. 

Audio-Visual Center, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor. Tape Record- 
ing in the English Class, Ruth Y. 
Terry, 1956 (25¢). 

University of Michigan Press, 311 May- 
nard St., Ann Arbor. Elizabethan Plays 
and Players, G. B. Harrison ($1.35); 
Richard Crashaw, Austin Warren 
($1.35); The Intellectual Milieu of 
John Dryden, L. I. Bredvold ($1.25). 
Write for folder describing Ann Arbor 
Paperbacks series. 

The Milwaukee Journal, Milwaukee, 
Wis. The Newspaper in the Class- 
room, 260 pp., cloth ($1.50). Useful 
for English and journalism classes. 

Modern Library, Inc. (Random House), 
457 Madison Ave., N. Y. 22. College 
Editions, paperbacks, standard authors 
(65¢ and 75¢). 

National Association of Journalism Direc- 
tors, Sister M. Rita Jeanne, Marycliff 
High School, Spokane, Wash. Digest 
and Quill and Scroll (annual subscrip- 
tion and dues, $1.50). Also low-cost 
aids for the journalism teacher. 

National Association of Manufacturers, 
2 E. 48th St., N. Y. 17. Your Career in 
Teaching. Free pamphlet; catalog of 
other educational aids. 
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National Association for Better Radio 
and Television, 882 Victoria Ave., Los 
Angeles 5. Children and Television and 
Television Is Yours ($1.00 each). 
Other pamphlets and reprints on pro- 
gram evaluation and improvement (5¢ 
to 45¢). Free list of publications. 

National Conference of Christians and 
Jews, 43 W. 57th St., N. Y. 19. Bidii- 
ography of Materials, for building 
better group understandings, with 
addresses of regional offices from 
which materials can be obtained. Free 

National Education Association, 1201 
16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Reading in the High School, Leo C. 
Fay, 33 pp. (25¢). Do 1 Know How to 
Study? Centerspread reprints (50 for 
$1.00; minimum order). Other re- 
prints and pamphlets, some free. 

National Gallery of Art, Publications 
Fund, Washington, D. C. Color re- 
production, George Washington por- 
trait, Stuart, 11” x 14”, No. 580 (50¢ 
including mailing charge). Many other 
reproductions at quantity price. 

National Poetry Association, 3210 Selby 
Ave., Los Angeles 34. Annual poetry 
competition, March deadline; poems 
chosen will be included in an anthol- 
ogy ($1.00). Also Creative Writing, 
published six times a year ($1.00). 

National School Public Relations Asso- 
ciation, 1201 16th St., Washington 6, 
D. C. Answers to Questions about 
Reading, Paul Witty (15¢). Other 
pamphlets; free list of current publi- 
cations. 

The Nestle Co., 2 William St., White 
Plains, N. Y. Large color print of 18th 
century coffee house, with Johnson, 
Pepys, Swift, and others. Free. 

New American Library of World Litera- 

ture, 501 Madison Ave., N. Y. 22. How 

to Be a Better Member, Horace Coon; 
manual of parliamen procedure. 

Signet (35¢). Reader's Companion to 

World Literature, WHornstein and 

others; brief comments on works, 
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SOURCES OF FREE, INEXPENSIVE MATERIALS 


authors, and literary types. Mentor, 
493 pp. (50¢). New American Web- 
ster Handy College Dictionary (50¢). 
Silver Treasury of Light Verse, Men- 
tor (50¢). Selected reading list, Books 
for Schools and Colleges. Free. 

New York City Board of Education, 
Bureau of Educational Research, 110 
Livingston St., Brooklyn 1. Source 
Material for the Improvement of Read- 
ing, 1952-1956 (20¢). The Retarded 
Reader in the Junior High School 
($1.00). 

New York Public Library, Fifth Ave. 
and 42nd St., N. Y. 18. Books for the 
Teen Age, 1957 ed. (25¢). 

New York State English Council, 98 Oak 
St., Binghamton. Class Size and 
Teacher Load in High School English, 
W. J. Dusel, Monograph No. 5, 28 
pp-, 1956 (50¢). English for All Amer- 
ican Youth, H. A. Anderson, Mono- 
graph No. 4, 11 pp., 1952 (50¢). 
Other monographs; prices lower for 
New York teachers. 

Ohio State University, 13 Page Hall, 
Columbus 10. The News Letter. Arti- 
cles and suggested reading on mass 
media; monthly, October through May 
(25¢ to be placed on mailing list). 

Penguin Books, Inc., 3300 Mill 
Road, Baltimore 11. Pelican Book of 
English Prose: Elizabethan through 
Victorian (5 vol.; 85¢ each). The Peli- 
can Shakespeare: Individual plays with 
introduction and footnotes. Write for 
list of titles now available (50¢ each). 

Perfection Form Co., 214 W. 8th St., 
Logan, Iowa. Literary maps of England 
and America, 11”x15” (60¢ each; 
quantity discount). Large, 35” x 45” 
($2.00). 

Plays, Inc., 8 Arlington St., Boston 16. 

atalog of One-act Plays for Young 
People. Grades through high school. 
Free. Plays listed are low-cost. 

Pocket Books, Inc., 630 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
20. Pocket Library, a new series of 
paperback classics (35¢ to 50¢). In- 
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cludes Folger Library editions of 
Shakespeare, with notes and text on 
alternate pages. Also a free list of sug- 
an, titles for high schools and col- 
eges. Free st rack with order of 
100 books for library or classroom 
library; address Mr. John Ware. 

Prudential Insurance Co., Education 
Dept., Box 36, Newark, N. J. Tele- 
vision Teaching Aids, produced peri- 
— for documentary programs. 
ree. 


Purdue University, Department of Eng- 
lish, Lafayette, Indiana. Trial Flight, 
a mimeographed magazine of the best 
freshman themes, published spring and 
fall. (Send 4¢ postage for each packet.) 


Ransdell, Inc., 810 Rhode Island Ave., 
Washington 18, D. C. Humor in 
America, Al Capp and others (10¢). 

READ Magazine, 1250 Fairwood Ave., 
Columbus 16, Ohio. Diagnose and Im- 
prove Your English Skills, with teach- 
er’s guide. Free to magazine subscrib- 
ers; may be ordered separately (25¢ 
each copy). 

Rinehart and Co., Inc. 232 Madison Ave., 
N. Y. 16. English Pamphlet Series, on 
writing, thinking, research paper, 
language, poetry ($1.00 each). New 
titles in Rinehart Editions, paperbacks; 
free list. Exercise Exchange (4 issues, 
$1.00). Agents for British low-cost 
books and periodical, The Use of 
English, on problems of teaching. 


Scholastic Magazines Writing Awards, 
33 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 36. Annual 
creative writing contest for senior and 
junior high school divisions. Write for 
a copy of the rules. Also Reader’s 
Choice, annotated list of paperbacks 
for high school reading; titles available 
from Scholastic. 

Science Research Associates, 57 W. 
Grand Ave., Chicago 10. A Develop- 
mental Reading Program for Grades 6 
through 9, Paul Witty and Margaret 
Ratz, 51 pp., 1956 ($1.00). 
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Scott, Foresman and Co., 433 E. Erie St., 
Chicago 11. Free booklet, New Word 
News; How the Author Does It, 
methods of characterization in fiction. 
Free bulletin-board charts: Common 
Spellings in English, Pick the Right 
Preposition, Variety Is the Spice of 
Language, Seeing the British Isles. 

L. W. Singer Co., Inc., 249-259 W. Erie 
Blvd., Syracuse 2, N. Y. Paperback 
school editions of classic titles (87¢ 
each). 

Spelling, Germantown Friends School, 
Philadelphia 44. Improve Your Own 
Spelling, for junior high 
school, or for poor spe llers at any 
level $1.50; quantity 

Spencer Press, Inc., School and Lib 
Division, 179 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago 1. Reproduction of “The Chil- 
dren’s Hour” in Longfellow’s hand- 
writing. Free. 

Student Book Guild, 221 Fourth Ave., 
N. Y. 3. Paperbacks for student read- 
ing. A book dividend is now offered 
if one book is ordered for each of four 
consecutive months. 

Alan Swallow Press, 2679 S. York St., 
Denver 10. The Teacher of English, 
J. E. Warren, Jr. Stimulating and prac- 
tical discussions. ($1.50 paper; $2.00 
cloth). Parliamentary Procedure (50¢; 
single examination copy, 25¢). 

Syracuse Public Library, Syracuse 2, 
N. Y. Gold Star List of American 
Fiction, 1956 ed. ($1.00). 

University of Texas, Visual Instruction 
Bureau, Austin 12. Bridges for Ideas, 
handbooks illustrating use of audio- 
visual materials. ($1.00 each; quantity 
prices.) 

Ly Public Libraries, College and 

ron ily e Sts., Toronto 2B, Ontario, 

ooks for Youth. Books high 

in seme and quality, listed by liter- 
ary types, with some topical listings 
and brief annotations ($1.00; send 
cash or money order because of the 
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high cost of cashing American checks.) 
United Nations, De ent of Public 
Information, N. 17. Basic Facts 


About the U. N. (15¢). Color display 
of flags (15¢). Student map (15¢). 
Free catalog and instructions for 


Printing Office, 
of Documents, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. Directory of 3,300 
16mm Film Libraries, 1956 ed., 189 pp., 
No. FS 5.3:956/12 (70¢). Proposed 
Minimum Standards for State Ap- 
proval of Teacher Preparing Institu- 
tions, 31 pp., No. FS 5.4:351 (20¢). 
Extra Class Activities for All Pupils, 
54 pp., No. FS 5.3:950/4 (25¢). The 
Winning Letter, Common Sense About 
Writing to People, 28 pp., No. VA 
1.19:5-20 (15¢). Radio and Television 
Bibliography, 46 pp. No. FS 5.3:956/2 
(25¢). Television in Our Schools, rev. 
1956, 38 pp., No. FS 5.3:952/16/Rev. 2 
(20¢). 

D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., 120 Alex- 
ander St., Princeton, N. J. Anvil Books 
($1.25). Titles in history and social 
science; free list of titles on request. 

The Viking Press, 625 Madison Ave., 
N. Y. 22. Paperbound Portables: Mark 
Twain, B. De Voto ed. ($1.45). Walt 
Whitman, M. van Doren, ed. ($1. 25). 
Compass Books, paperback reprints; 
send for current list. 

J. Weston Walch, Publisher, Box 1075, 
Portland, Maine. Garbled Grammar, 
a set of 15 cartoons illustrating gram- 
matical points ($1.00). 

University of Washington Press, Seattle 
5. Journalism Style Book, B. Christian 
(40¢). Book Repairing, C Douglas and 
C. Lehde (25¢). 

Yale University Press, New Haven 7, 
Conn. Yale Shakespeare Paperbounds. 
Revised editions of the standard Yale 
Shakespeare, with background material 
and notes. (75¢ paper; $1.50 cloth). 
Write for list of available titles. 
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Edited by ANTHONY L. TOVATT and ARNO JEWETT 


PRACTICE IN LETTER-WRITING 
can be a “two-way process of communi- 
cation” for students. After discussing the 
qualities of good friendly letters with 
his students, Foster B. Gresham asks 
them to pair off for correspondence 
and to exchange a total of four letters 
over a period of about two weeks. Pupil 


Number 1 writes a letter to wy Num- 


ber 2, who answers it. A few days later 
Pupil Number 1 answers the letter which 
he has received, and then Pupil Number 
2 replies with the fourth letter in the 
series. Mr. Gresham then collects and 
evaluates the letters. 

In The Virginia English Bulletin, 
March 1957, Mr. Gresham states that he 
has found this method to be effective in 

romoting interest and growth. “I knew 
and I could judge the 
quality of the two-way communication 
by seeing each letter in relation to the 
others in the series. I could thus offer 
suggestions for improvement to those 
who in their letters revealed a tendency 
to ask too many questions, to those who 
by absence of comment failed to show 
interest in what their partners had writ- 
ten, and to those who neglected various 
other social amenities in friendly cor- 
respondence.” 


THE AVERAGE READING SCORE 
of adults is slightly above grade nine, 


but at least fifteen percent of them 
have not attained fourth-grade reading 
ability, according to W. S. Gray in his 
“Summary of Reading Investigations, 
July 1, 1955, to June 30, 1956.” He also 
reports that there is a close relationship 
between amount of education and matu- 
rity of reading. 

“It ap also,” writes Dr. Gray in 
the Journal of Educational Research, Feb- 
ruary 1957, “that half of our adult pop- 
ulation is unable to read with ease and 
understanding much of the material pub- 
lished that relates to current social issues 
and trends. This poses an adult education 
problem of great magnitude.” 

Among the many significant research 
by Dr. Gray are these: 

1. “. . . print is read significantly 
slower and is less visible when it is lyi 
flat on a table than when held at right 
angles to the line of sight.” (Tinker.) 

2. Tenth graders show greater prefer- 
ence for magazines than pupils in earlier 
grades. (Vandament and ) 

3. “. .. a majority of children with 
reading problems are also children with 
severe home problems or serious be- 
havior problems, or both.” Emotional 
problems may be either a cause or result 
of reading deficiency. (Bouise.) 

4. A close correlation exists between 
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achievement in reading and other school 
subjects that require reading for learn- 
ing. (Hinkleman.) 

5. More than three times as many 
poor readers as good readers drop out of 
school before graduation. (Penty.) 

6. The poor reader is more tg 
a male, has repeated a grade, reve: 

hysical and emotional immaturity, and 
is a discipline problem. (Schubert.) 


HOW WELL DO YOU KNOW 
Macbeth? Try to get a passing grade on 
the following test prepared by Sophia S. 
Gosin’s 12A English class in the Phila- 
delphia High School for Girls. 


Special Test in Literature for 
Our Teacher of English 
(Courtesy of the 12A Classes) 


. What was the name of Fleance’s 
horse? 

. How many buttresses were on 
Macbeth’s castle? 

. What was served at Macbeth’s ban- 
quet? Give total caloric value. 

. Why did Macbeth get blood on his 
fingers? 

. How many trees surrounded Mac- 
beth’s castle? 

. How many warts were on the left 
side of the second witch’s nose? 

. Give the number of times the word 
“Hail!” is used in the play. 

. Did Duncan go to heaven? Give 
seventeen reasons for your belief. 

. Give the meaning of the fourth 
word of the sixth line on page 47. 

. (Question 10 is to be begun three 
minutes before the end of the pe- 
riod.) Write all of Act III. Foot- 
notes may be omitted. 


WHAT SHOULD BE DONE WITH 
the college freshman who is badly de- 
ficient in composition skills? More of 
them are finding their way into college— 
and out of it—than ever before. In 1940, 
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the number of first-time college fresh- 
men represented thirty-four percent of 
the number graduating from high school 
that year. In 1956, the percentage of 
beginning full- and part-time college stu- 
dents was fifty-four percent of the high 
school graduates, according to statistics 
released by the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. 


To help the freshmen who are sub- 
standard in composition, Purdue Univer- 
sity places them in a regular composition 
class and gives them the opportunity of 
attending a twice-a-week help-session in 
the Writing Laboratory. Last year, 106 
of 222 substandard students assigned to 
the regular composition and laboratory 
program received passing grades. (Pur- 
due English Notes, April 1957.) 


THE EDUCATIONAL TESTING 
Service at Princeton, New Jersey, has 
been developing an evaluation instru- 
ment to permit teachers to compare their 
students’ compositions with those writ- 
ten by other students in the United 
States. The semi-objective essay tests, 
scheduled for release this fall, will cover 
the elementary, high school, and college 
levels. About 20,000 essays written by 
10,000 students have been used in the 
project. (Education Fact Sheet, U. S. 
Office of Education, May 1957.) 


“OUTSIDE READING: WHY, 
Which, When?” was one of the con- 
troversial topics discussed by teachers 
attending the annual Conference on 
Composition and Literature in High 
School and College last fall at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas. Some teachers felt that 
the students’ choices should be carefull 
ided or even directed so that a well- 
balanced collection of worthwhile books 
would be read. At the other extreme 
were those who felt that all require- 
ments tended to make reading a chore 
rather than a form of recreation. There- 
fore, students should be permitted to find 


their own reading level. A compromise 
point of view, states Edward Groff in 
the University of Kansas Bulletin of 
Education, ay 1957, was [held b 
teachers who advocated] that an outside 
reading program should involve some 
degree of thoughtful direction by the 
teacher plus a wide range of selection by 
the student. 


Most conferees agreed that a satisfac- 
tory book report should do the follow- 
ing: 

1. Provide a cumulative record of the 
student’s reading. 

2. Indicate the student’s comprehen- 
sion and appreciation of the book 
he has 

3. Serve as a means of sharing read- 
ing experiences, and thereby stim- 
ulate an interest in books. 


JUST ABOUT EVERYTHING PER- 
taining to a pupil’s writing and readi 

folder domeek: and copyrighted by the 
English Department of the Pontiac, 
Michigan, Senior High School. The four 
sides of the folder contain printed direc- 
tions to the student, plus spaces for a 
record of his compositions and outside 
reading throughout grades ten, eleven, 
and twelve. Spaces are provided for re- 
corded “errors” made in compositions. 
Also included, according to the 2 er 
Newsletter of the Michigan Council of 
Teachers of English, are departmental 
policy concerning manuscript specifica- 
tions, attendance record, and testing 
record. Students, themselves, are respon- 
sible for maintaining their record folders. 


CENSORSHIP WILL NEVER SOLVE 
the problem of undesirable literature 
reaching children, avers David H. Clift, 
Executive Secretary of the American Li- 
brary Association. “The way out is not 
through denial and censorship but 
through placing before children better 
books and interpreting these books wise- 
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ly,” Mr. Clift writes in the June ALA 
Bulletin. “If we cannot believe that the 
young can develop judgment and taste 
and eventually accept the good and re- 
ject the bad, we must, indeed, worry 
about the future of the race.” 

Instead of worrying about whether 
Johnny reads and what he reads, the 
author says, we should be more con- 
cerned because Johnny’s father and 
mother do not read. 


ENGLISH BY TV APPARENTLY IS 
not as popular with high school students 
as that studied under the personal direc- 
tion of the classroom teacher, according 
to a report of experimental e-grou 

TV the St. Lov 
schools. The report appears in the sum- 


mer issue of School Review. 


Sitting for a semester before television 
screens from which they garnered tech- 
niques in composition, the 146 ninth- 
grade English students showed a degree 
of achievement “at least equal to” that 
in a control class taught in the conven- 
tional manner. However, (1) some two- 
thirds of the TV-taught students be- 
lieved that they had not learned as much 
as they would have in a conventional 
course; (2) found the TV lessons less 
interesting; (3) missed much by not be- 
ing able to ask questions and participate 
in class discussion; and (4) felt a definite 
need for personal conferences with the 
teacher. 

The latter — absence of intimate pupil- 
teacher relationship — was listed as one 
distinct disadvantage by the television 
teacher of English. Other disadvantages 
listed were the unsatisfactory seating ar- 
rangement of pupils in receiving class- 
rooms, unsatisfactory work of untrained 
teacher assistants, and the impossibility 
of projecting samples of student writ- 
ing for analysis and comment. 

Advantages, as listed by observers, in- 
cluded greater availability of teaching 
materials, more efficient use of educa- 
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tional films, more time for teacher prep- 
aration, and the tendency to make stu- 
dents assume greater responsibility. One 
of the obvious problems of this type of 
instruction, and one recognized by the 
researchers as paramount, is how to meet 
the needs of students of varying abilities. 


WRITING VERSE CAN BE FUN 
for students, says Eva Hanks Lycan in 
the March Clearing House. “Begin with 
the school couplet,” this Indianapolis 
teacher advises. Placing on the board 
something as intriguing as the following 
jingle— 
Geometry, Latin, homework—Gee 
Think I'll skip it and watch TV— 


prompts even the most reluctant to 

his hand at verse. From the couplet it’s 
but a simple step to use of comparison 
and the rhythmical expression of any 
idea in figurative language. Although 
few pupils will become poets, the 
Hoosier schoolmistress writes, the value 
in pupils’ learning to write verse lies in 
their learning to seek the exact word, 
thus promoting accuracy of expression in 
condensation of ideas. 


“SIXTEEN-YEAR-OLD BOYS DON’T 
want to read about cats drinking milk,” 
Mrs. Beulah Bullington writes in the 
April California Journal of Secondary 
Education. To remedy the situation, the 
West Coast reading teacher wrote a class 
“book” for her students, couched in 
language they can understand. “I found 
that the students liked to meet students 
like themselves, speaking like them- 
selves.” Her “book” is largely a series 
of “stories” or exercises involving a run- 
ning conversation between Jake, who 
can’t spell and thus copies his work, and 
June, ti, and Nanette, who comment on 
Jake’s escapades during class and at 
lunch time. 


With no pretension at literary style, 
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the “book” was written only for the 
handicapped high school readers. “Any- 
one who objects to students saying ‘kids,’ 
‘gang,’ etc., or using immature communi- 
cation will disa prove of the whole 
thing,” Mrs. Bullington writes. How- 
ever, the project has “ction to be ex- 
tremely popular with her students, and 
has motivated and helped many make im- 
provement in reading. Sample pages from 
the “book” are included in the report. 


HELPING HIGH SCHOOL STU- 
dents become better conversationalists 
involves more than vague references to 
something called “conversation,” ac- 
cording to Kraid I. Ashbaugh in the 
March Speech Teacher. The author pro- 
poses that the following areas of em- 
phasis are essential in any program de- 
signed to help students learn to converse: 
get students to realize that “conversa- 
tion” is a two-way process, involving 
both speaking and listening; show stu- 
dents that the fundamentals of good 
speaking — clarity, distinctness, variation 
of tone, and eye contact —are essential 
to conversing well; and convince stu- 
dents that the good conversationalist has 
a broad background of reading or ex- 
perience and is interested enough in the 
other person to ask just ‘one more ques- 


tion. 


ONE OF THE MOST SPARKLING 
and lively of language arts conferences 
is that held annually at Asilomar, Cali- 
fornia. The recorders’ reports from the 
sixth of these conferences, held Septem- 
ber 28 to 30, 1956, have been printed in 
pamphlet form. The summaries of the 
seventeen sections reflect dozens of old 
and new ideas for bettering English 
teaching in all its phases. Copies: of the 
forty-page pamphlet are available at 
$1.00 each from Robert Shafer, 417 
Vidal Drive, San Francisco 27. 
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HENRY JAMES DEVOTEES WILL 
enjoy reading the Spring 1957 issue of 
Modern Fiction Studies, for it is devoted 
exclusively to James’ work. Besides criti- 
cal essays on themes in such novels as 
The Ambassadors, The Portrait of a 
Lady, The Wings of the Dove, and The 
Turn of the Screw, there is an interest- 
ing essay by Leon Edel on James’ criti- 
cism of fiction, entitled “The Literary 
Convictions of Henry James.” Edel’s 
purpose is to try to indicate how James’ 
reoccupation as a novelist shaped this 
iterary criticism. The first thing that 
James was interested in knowing about 
an author, according to Edel, is just 
what the author was trying to do in his 
work—i.e., what was his artistic purpose? 
To answer this question, James ulti- 
mately became conscious of the per- 
sonality or sensibility or consciousness of 
the author as revealed in his work. This 
interest in the author’s personality was 
not biographical but was designed to 
illuminate James’ understanding of the 
novels themselves, for it is through such 
an awareness that the novels do become 
clear as the production of a unique 
literary personality. A final point that 
Edel makes has to do with the nature of 
the reality that the novelist, through his 
unique personality, is trying to convey. 
This reality became for James, as he 
grew older, more and more related to 
memory and association. Edel concludes 
that James, “like Proust, came finally to 
believe that consciousness is compounded 
of ‘associational magic’ and that to cap- 
ture this eternal flux, the artist has to em- 
body the eternal elusiveness of time, the 
constant merging of a long past with an 
immediate but fleeting present.” Just 
how this particular feeling about the 
ultimate reality itself affected James’ 
judgment of and response to particular 


novels and novelists is not, however, 
made clear in the essay, at least to this 
reader. 


ONE OF THE NEWER POETS, 
Reed Whittemore, contributes to the 
March 1957 Yale Review an article 
entitled “The ‘Modern Idiom’ of Po- 
etry, and All That,” and John Hall 
Wheelock, one of the older contemp- 
orary poets, has written for The Ameri- 
can Scholar, Summer 1957, “A View of 
Contemporary Poetry.” Whittemore’s 
main idea is that much of modern poetry 
is too concerned with language as an end 
in itself divorced from content. He 
points out, first of all, that too many 
modern poets speak too rapturously of 
poetry and therefore make for it exces- 
sive claims, somewhat in the manner of 
Matthew Arnold, who said that 
has an immense future and could even be 
taking the place of religion. In refuta- 
tion, Whittemore very ably points out 
that: 
Poetry is only poetry when it is infused 
with something that is not, according to 
Arnold’s use of the word, poetry; all the 
old saws about the inseparability of rhet- 
oric and matter, form and content, body 
and soul, apply equally well to poetry and 
the world; and so I find it perfectly in- 
credible that my generation, knowing 
these saws as it does and talking about 
them daily, should constantly fail to 
apply them to poetry and the world. 


Whittemore goes on to say that the rea- 
son for this failure is that the poets are 
too much influenced by linguistic vices 
fostered by modern advertising. The first 
vice is the way advertisers use imagina- 
tive devices such as images, not to say 
something significant as part of a verbal 
context but just to call attention to the 
cuteness of the device. For example, 
Whittemore mentions a Phillips 66 ad in 
which a giraffe’s neck is over-extended 
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in order to point out how —— gas 
will stretch mileage in driving. The re- 
sult of such advertising practices is that 
poets have much of their imagery 
usurped from them or that they them- 
selves also wd to use devices just for 
their own sake. A second fault is the 
use of phony atmosphere to create ef- 
fects. As Whittemore says, “If you're 
wire tapping a phone, for example, you 
don’t do it at the telephone company or 
at some easily accessible wires in a base- 
ment. Disguised as a trained bear, you 
climb a telephone pole in plain view of 
the headquarters of the Moravian secret 
police.” The connection between this 
example and the language of modern 
poetry apparently is that poets are also 
overly conscious of atmosphere and spe- 
cial effects at the expense of content. The 
solution for Whittemore is that poets 
must get back to being more concerned 
with what they are saying and use lan- 
guage as a means and not an end. 


John Hall Wheelock is also concerned 
with some of the linguistic characteristics 
of modern poetry and some of the re- 
sultant effects. But, whereas Whittemore 
emphasizes the relationship between po- 
etry and advertising, Wheelock brings 
science into the picture as the bogey 
man. He begins by isolating some of the 
special features of modern poetry: 


Looking more closely at the poems most 
representative of the period, one becomes 
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aware of to how large an extent per- 
ception has taken the place of emotion, 
how much exact observation and descrip- 
tion there is and how little of the search 
for meaning—meaning which might have 
been derived from a synthesis of the iso- 
lated particulars so exactly observed and 
described. The point of view and the 
method are often those of science—ana- 
lytic, precise, emotionally uninvolved. 
And the poems have grown more ac- 
curate and more learned, sometimes to a 
point where the unraveling of allusions, 
references, and even of a private system 
of reference has become the chief ele- 
ment of interest to many readers. 


This emphasis on science, Wheelock 
goes on to say, is not surprising because 
we live in a time when science has “un- 
dermined many so-called truths, many 
cherished beliefs,” with the result that 
such concepts as the idea of progress 
and of human perfectibility have suffered 
a setback. Moreover, this skepticism pro- 
duced by the collapse of these ideals 
has made poets mistrust meaning and 
emotion. Consequently, poets “took ref- 
uge in accurate, objective recording of 
the report of the senses, unvitiated b 
emotion or reflection.” A further result 
of this emphasis on sensory reporting 
without emotion and a meaning is obscu- 
rity in the poetry—a failure to communi- 
cate anything except complexity, or an 
attempt to write what Wheelock calls 
“cross-word puzzle poetry.” 


THE SLOUCHY STUDENTS 


They sat 


like pillows that fell off the sofa 


saying 


come on 


entertain me. 


Lewiston, Maine 


— John Tagliabue 
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Current English 


CoNnDUCTED BY THE NCTE ComMMitTTEE ON CurrENT ENGLISH Usace* 


Each other? or One another? 


Either, neither, and each other should 
be used in speaking of two only; one 
another, in speaking of more. 
Thus wrote Simon Kerl in A Common- 
School Grammar (New York, 1871). 


Each other, one another. The former 
implies two persons or things, the lat- 
ter more than two. You and I should 
help each other more. “Love one an- 
other,” the minister exhorted. . . 


Thus wrote Roy I. Johnson, et al. in 
Communication (New York, 1956). 


A somewhat different point of view— 


one which is more in accord with the ° 


facts of usage—is to be found in such 
historical grammars as those of — 
and Curme, in Pooley’s Teaching English 
Usage, and in the Oxford English Dic- 
tionary. The OED entry under Each 
(5. Each other) reads: 


Each other: used as a reciprocal pro- 
noun in acc., dat. or genit. case: = 
one another 


Under another (Meaning 7) the OED 
editors state: 


Hence, one another, as a compound re- 
ciprocal pronoun not separated by 
verb or prep. (Said of two or more). 
With poss. one another’s, but in this 
case each other’s is oftener used. 


Professor Jespersen comments:* 


I do not know whether the distinction 
made in most grammars between the 


*Margaret M. Bryant, chairman, Harold B. 
Allen, Archibald A. Hill, Kemp Malone, James 
B. McMillan, Albert H. Marckwardt, Russell 
Thomas, John N. Winburne, I. Willis Russell, 
W. Wilbur Hatfield, John C. Gerber, ex offico. 
*A Modern English Grammar (Heidelberg, 
1922), Part II, Syntax, Vol. I, 2nd ed., p. 201, 
7.751. 


reciprocal pronouns each other and 
one another, that the former implies 
only two, and the latter more than two 
persons, has at any period been ob- 
served; anyhow it is not now. 


Jespersen then lists “examples contrary 
to the school rule: One another of two” 
from Shakespeare shag ve in Sh and 
elsewhere”), Addison, Herbert Spencer, 
and H. G. Wells. For “Each other of 
more than two” he quotes excerpts from 
Otway, Addison, Franklin, Edward Gib- 
bon, and Jane Austen. Jespersen also 
comments that “We frequently find each 
other and one another in the same sen- 
tence, simply by way of variety” and 
points to examples from Franklin, Thack- 
eray, Hawthorne, G. B. Shaw, Frank 
Norris, and H. G. Wells. 

Since my main interest in this article 
centers round the facts of American 
usage, I shall cite more examples from 
American writers than from British 
writers. However, Jespersen’s uncer- 
tainty about the observance of the rule 
prior to 1922 led me to an exploration of 
British practice, with the following re- 
sults. (Limitations of space prevent the 
listing of all the examples.) 


The earliest example which I found of 
the use of each other for “more than 
two” is from Chaucer’s Romaunt of the 
Rose (B. 5178-80): 


Another love, that knowen is naught, 
Which I have herd you not repreve, 
To love ech other; 


In 1870 John Henry Newman wrote 
(A Grammar of Assent, Ch. I): 


These three modes of shaping a prupo- 
sition, distinct as they are from each 
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other, follow each other in natural se- 
quence. 


In 1915 William L. Davidson? com- 
mented: 


... the economist is not concerned 
with stocks and stones but with bei 

of flesh and blood ... and bound to 
each other by ties of family and 
race... 


The OED has the following remark un- 
der its entry for Cheer: 


(f. CHEER, sb., in various senses re- 
lated to each other only through the 
sb.) 


Nine senses and subdivisions are listed. 

And, from more recent vintage I list the 

following: 
. . . the metaphysicians finally under- 
stood, not each other, but the com- 
pleteness of their fundamental dis- 
agreement. . . . Physical laws . . . do 
not bind nature . . . nor can they... 
supersede each other.* 


Countries could not exist as members 
while abhorring each other’s ideals.* 


With respect to the use of ome an- 
other for two persons, British writers 
show a distinct preference for this usage. 
The earliest example is from Shakespeare, 
who, as Jespersen points out, employed it 
frequently. (See, for instance, King Lear, 
II, iv, 223.) Examples from other writers 
may be found in a letter written by T. 
H. Huxley to Tyndall in 1865; in Samuel 
Butler’s Erewhon (1872), Ch. 11; in 
Matthew Arnold’s “Criticism of Anna 
Karenina”; in the Times Literary Supple- 
ment, June 6, 1935, p. 362; in G. M. 
Trevelyan’s Illustrated English Social 


? Political Thought in England (London: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1951). The excerpt is 
taken from the 1947 ed., p. 130. 

* William Irvine, Apes, Angels and Victorians 
(Toronto: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1955), 
pp- 258 and 316 respectively. 
*“Commonwealth,” Manchester Guardian 
Weekly, 74, No. 26 (June 28, 1955), pp. 2-3. 
No author listed. 


History, Vol. TV, 1952, p. 55; and in 
Theodora Roscoe’s “An _ Elizabethan 
Friendship,” The Contemporary Review, 
Dec. 1955, p. 394. 

As far as American usage is concerned, 
I found that—unlike the British—Ameri- 
can writers definitely prefer the use of 
each other when referring to more than 
two persons. Furthermore, although the 
use of one another when only two per- 
sons are in mind occurs in American 
English, this usage is much rarer in the 
United States than it is in England. Ex- 
amples of both usages go back to the 
eighteenth century (Franklin and Madi- 
son), as will be seen from the excerpts 


which follow. 


Each Other, referring to more than 
two: 


Madison spoke in the most precise 
Newtonian language when he said that 
such a “natural” government must be 
so constructed “that its several con- 
stituent parts may, by their mutual 
relations, be the means of keeping each 
other in their proper places.”$ 


The men were all imitating each 
other... (Emerson’s essay, “Thoreau,” 
1862.) 


. .. gave him abundant evidence of 
the hatred of the three races for each 
other.® 


The recognition of this fact does not 
prevent speakers who represent differ- 
ent levels of usage from mixing in the 
daily contacts of life and communi- 
cating with each other. . . (Albert C. 
Baugh, A History of the English Lan- 
guage, 1935, p. 390.) 


Though he does not view authors from 
the perspective of eternity, he pictures 
them in relation to each other and to 
the movements of their time... 
(George F. Whicher, Yale Review, 
Autumn 1940, p. 160.) 


‘Quoted by Richard Hofstadter, in The 
American Political Tradition (New York: 
Vintage Books, 1954), p. 8. 

*The Nation, 88 (Feb. 25, 1909) p. 195. 


CURRENT ENGLISH 


One Another, referring to two: 


We (Franklin and John Collins) some- 
times disputed and very fond we were 
of argument, and very desirous of con- 
futing one other, . . . . (Franklin, 
Autobiography, 1784.) 


It was no wonder that they [Hester 
Prynne and Arthur Dimmesdale] thus 
questioned one another’s actual and 
bodily existence, . . . . (Hawthorne, 
The Scarlet Letter, Ch. XVII, 1850.) 


The two men were born within three 
months of one another. 

(E.H.C. Oliphant, Elizabethan Drama- 
tists Other Than Shakespeare, 1931, In- 
trod., p. 30.) 


These two variables must then be bal- 
anced off against one other . . .* 


It seems less ‘ surprising that Davis and 
Bragg, . . . had such an affinity for 
one another.® 


"Robert K. Carr, “National Security and Indi- 


vidual Freedom,” Yale Review, XLII (June 
1953), p. 497. 

*Richard M. Weaver, “The Land and the 
Literature,” The Sewanee Review, LXIV 
(Summer 1956), p. 493. 
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As a parting flip, I call attention to the 
following excerpt wherein the conce 
of “duality vs. plurality” is observed in 
the use of “among” (as distinct from 
“between”) but ignored in the use of 
“each other”: 


Idealists disagreed passionately among 
themselves, staged heroic disputations, 
and contradicted each other’s publica- 
tions. (Perry Miller, American 
Thought, 1954, Introd., p. xiii.) 


In the light of my investigation, Jes- 
persen’s statement (quoted at the be- 
ginning of this article) should now read: 

The distinction made in most gram- 

mars between the reciprocal pronouns 

each other and one another, that the 
former implies only two, and the lat- 


ter more than two persons, has not at 
any period been [faithfully ] observed. 


P.S. — Certainly it is not now! 


Russell Thomas 


Northern Michigan College 
Marquette, Michigan 


Reading for Therapy — (Continued from page 346) 


during their lunch hour to relax and 
read. I know a man who spends an 
hour there each afternoon because his 
ride gets him into town at three, and 
his factory shift doesn’t start until 
four. I'd like you to be able to find 
some of the pleasure they find. Shall 
we start?” 

Next week’s discussions will be 
based on a book from the public 
library, and in utter shame I confess 
that for some of my students this will 
be the very first trip there. 


This will no doubt be my last entry 


in this year’s journal. For some of these 
young people, these little excursions 
we have made into realms of reading 
are just trips that they would have 
made anyway, eventually, given no 
directions at all. 

But what of the others, the less 
imaginative, the slower in intellect, the 
less mature in emotion. Have I the 
right to hope that perhaps they, too, 
may find in books companionship for 
idle hours, and that in consequence 
their lives may be made rich and mean- 


ingful? Incurable optimist that I am, 
that hope is mine! 


|| 
| 
| 
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Down Publishers’ Row 


Edited by MAX J. HERZBERG 


Publishing houses are humming with 
activity these days and carrying (some 
of them) heavy money bags to the 
bank — what with astounding payments 
from TV and the movies as well as ex- 
cellent royalties. At times the payments 
mentioned sound almost like transac- 
tions in Texas oil, even if some of the 
literary explorations turn out to be pretty 
dry. Porgy and Bess, for example. A 
Hollywood producer has recently ad- 
vanced $650,000 for the movie rights — 
as part payment for ten percent of the 
film’s future gross earnings. Another pro- 
ducer bought Rosamund Marshall’s The 
Bixby Girls for $150,000. With every 
such payment the book rights prove in- 
creasingly more lucrative, not to men- 
tion magazine and TV rights. Also prices 
of Connecticut estates go up steadily. 


Wright Is Wrong 


The actual figures, as collected reg- 
ularly in Publishers Weekly, the trade 
periodical so “| edited by my Mont- 
clair neighbor, Frederick Melcher, and 
his staff, shows that book publications 
are likely to make a record this year. 
During the first six months of 1957, 
6,317 books were published, as against 
5,965 in the first six months of 1956 


From time to time this new department 
will take excursions down Publishers’ 
Row in New York City and elsewhere in 
order to report significant and amusing 
incidents, unusual items of literary news, 
notes on forthcoming publications and 
events, and miscellaneous tidbits. Dr. 
Max J. Herzberg, literary editor of the 
Newark Evening and Sunday News, is 
well qualified to lead the excursions. 


and 6,226 in the comparable period of 
1955. Only fiction has receded ge _ 
1,068 titles appeared in the six 
months of 1957, 1,096 in January-June 
of 1956, and 1,083 in January-June of 
1955. It looks now as if 1957 will break 
the century’s record, which was set in 
1955 with 12,589 books. 

Yet pessimists can always make the 
headlines by lamenting that 

ople aren’t reading any more. Typical 
is a recent dirge pronounced by that 
fine scholar and spirited writer, Louis 
Wright, director of the Folger Shake- 
speare Library in Washington, who in- 

ulged in a whole series of elegies while 
addressing a Phi Beta Kappa assembly 
at Franklin and Marshall in June. The 
Newark (N.J.) Evening and Sunday 
News commented on his remarks in an 
editorial entitled “Wright Is Wrong.” 


In his address Wright accused “the 
advertising fraternities” of Madison Av- 
enue of trying to convince the American 
nae that all they need to know can 

e obtained by turning on a TV set and 
listening to their “soapy platitudes.” He 
also attacked secondary education for its 
“de-emphasis” on the study of literature 
in favor of social studies and for no 
longer teaching English literature. 

Apparently, the editorial commented, 
Wright is quite out of touch with 
present-day conditions in our high 
schools. Social studies teachers, for ex- 
ample, are always giving out reading 
assignments — and pretty tough ones. It 
is quite true that the study of American 
literature has now been introduced into 


many, if not most high school curricula, 
but the study of English literature has by 
no means been Pp ite The editorial 


wanted to know if there was any reason 
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why American boys and girls should not 
hear about Poe, Hawthorne, Mark 
Twain, and Robert Frost as well as about 
such minor English writers as William 
Cowper and Sir Richard Steele. 


As for reading in general, the News 
referred to several of the book clubs 
that now cater to high school students, 
and about which Dr. Wright seemed 
quite ignorant. His attention was di- 
rected to the Teen Age Book Club, 
which this past school year sold six mil- 
lion carefully-selected paperbound books 
to senior and junior students in 19,169 
clubs with a membership of more than 
a million. Similarly the Weekly Reader 
Children’s Book Club, started in 1953 by 
the Wesleyan University Press, is already 
the largest of its kind in existence, with 
a membership of nearly three million be- 
tween the ages of thirteen and seventeen; 
they receive six bound books a year. 


What Freneau Said 


In all this gloomy talk about the decay 
of reading today, it may be well to re- 
member what Philip Freneau wrote in 
the final (the twelfth) issue of the U. S. 
Magazine in 1779. He said that man 
Americans “inhabit the region of stupid- 
ity and cannot bear to have the tran- 
quillity of their repose disturbed by the 
villainous jargon of a book. Reading is 
to them the worst of all torments.” 


Actually, there is today more organ- 
ized effort than ever before to teach the 
"scl and profit to be found in good 

ooks. Today we have such excellent 
and fruitful efforts as those being made 
by the National Book Committee’s con- 
ferences on “The Development of Life- 
time Reading Habits.” Its reports can be 
obtained at a small cost from the Com- 
mittee at 24 West 40th St., New York 
City 18. 

The American Library Association is 
similarly increasingly active in stimulat- 
ing libraries to try out improved services 
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and livelier methods. The tremendous 
number of new schools now being 
erected in many parts of the country in- 
volves, by legal enactment in most states, 
the purchase of books for school li- 
braries. At the meeting of the American 
Book Publishers Council in May, Mary 
Gaver, associate professor at Rutgers 
School of Library Service and president- 
elect of the American Association of 
School Librarians, pointed out that by 
1961 New Jersey will have an expected 
high school enrollment increase of 97,800 
students. To take care of this enrollment 
that state plans to build 110 new high 
schools, in addition to enlarging others. 
The average enrollment in a New Jersey 
high school is 800. State standards call 
for 8.5 books per student. This means 
6,800 volumes per school — in five years 
the purchase of 748,000 trade and sub- 
scription books. In New Jersey, more- 
over, there is an increasing pressure to 
provide elementary schools with suitable 
libraries. 

Enlightened industries, moreover, are 
establishing libraries for the use of their 

rsonnel — not mere technological vol- 
umes but including, for example, books 
to be taken home to be read aloud to 
children. Other industries are heavily en- 
dowing school and university libraries. 

Despite what Louis Wright said, more- 
over, many Classics are still favorite read- 
ing, as was shown in a contest inaug- 
urated by the leaflet, The Pleasures of 
Publishing (published monthly by the 
Columbia University Press, 2960 Broad- 
way, N. Y. C. 27). These were the ten 
favorite books highest in the poll that 
was taken: Through the Looking Glass, 
Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland, 
Huckleberry Finn, Pride and Prejudice, 
Pickwick Papers, Don Quixote, Vanity 
Fair, The Brothers Karamazov, War and 
Peace, Moby Dick. Apparently a lot of 
people are paying no attention to the 
gray-garbed television villains of Madi- 
son Avenue. 


‘ 
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Lazy Awards 


A minor and amusing wrap 
arose when the National Book Awards 
were made last March and the Pulitzer 
Awards a little later. As is the custom 
with the former, important book review- 
ers voted on the three books in three 
classifications that seemed to them 
worthy of an award. To their astonish- 
ment, when the awards were announced, 
two of the books—the novel and the 
verse collection — had been sent to very 
few newspapers and magazines. One im- 
portant N.Y.C. vehicle hastily reviewed 
the novel after the appearance of the 
awards. Very few critics had received 
the collection of poems. Both books, as 
it happened, came from the same publish- 
ing firm. The third book, a discussion 
of Russia, came from a university press. 
This critic voted for Edwin O’Connor’s 
novel, Edwin Way Teale’s book on 
American landscapes, and Marianne 
Moore’s Bulwark. None of the three got 
a mention. 

Then came the Pulitzer Awards. Again 
to everyone’s astonishment, the award 
committees slavishly followed the Na- 
tional Book Awards, except that instead 
of crowning the novel that the latter had 
mentioned, it gave Kenneth Roberts a 
general award for all his novels. The 
vote of the book reviewers, one gathered, 
probably nominated O’Connor’s vera- 
cious and amusing novel, The Last Hur- 
rah. It seemed extraordinary that out of 
approximately 2,000 novels published in 
1956, the Pulitzer committee could not 
find a single novel published that year to 
give an award. The award performs its 
highest service when it encourages 
younger writers to produce good books. 
Roberts hadn’t written anything of spe- 
cial merit for a long, long time. 


A highly commendable award was the 
inclusion of the NCTE volume on The 
English Language Arts in the Secondary 
School, edited by Dora V. Smith and 
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Angela M. Broening, in the list of “Out- 
standing Educational Books of 1956.” 
This is the result of a poll taken annually 
by the Enoch Pratt Free Library, under 
the supervision of Julia L. Certain, head 
of the library’s Educational Department. 
About 200 educators are polled, with 
whom I have had the pleasure of partici- 
pating for several years. The choice this 
year was made among 614 books, docu- 
ments, and yearbooks published in 1956. 


Miscellany of Oddities 


Finally, here is a selection of miscel- 
laneous items likely to amuse and in- 
terest teachers and students, with one or 
two classroom suggestions. 


As real science-fiction fans know, there 
has been much dispute over the origin of 
the term and the idea of an earth satel- 
lite — a space station. One of the great 
experts in this field is Samuel Moskowitz, 
whose library in Newark contains just 
about everything published in this field. 
Like all the other fans Moskowitz has 
been trying to find the first reference to 
such space stations. As might be expected 
the Russians have laid claim to it. 


But Moskowitz finally ran down the 
term and found to his pleasure and 
astonishment that it was an American 
who had first conceived the notion of 
an earth satellite and put the idea into a 
story. The American was, unexpectedly, 
the Rev. Edward Everett Hale (1822- 
1909), best known of course for his Man 
Without a Country. His 25,000-word 
story appeared in the Atlantic Monthly 
as a four-part narrative in 1869-70, and 
it was called “The Brick Moon.” Mosko- 
witz gave an account of his discovery 
and discussed the whole idea of space 
stations in the June 1957 issue of a new 
magazine, Satellite Science Fiction. 


Incidentally, another science-fiction 


fan, Martin Greenberg, has prepared a 
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ium called Coming Attractions 
(80 East 11th St., N. Y. C., 3), one entry 
in which will especially interest English 
teachers—Charles F. Hockett’s “How to 
Learn Martian”; another is Le Sprague 
De Camp’s “Language for Time Travel- 
ers.” 


An interesting class exercise to try 
with students is to send for the seasonal 
catalogues of various book publishers (or 
have your librarian do so). Then have 
each student or a small committee take 
one of the catalogues and after looking 
it over carefully, decide which books are 
likely to become best-sellers. 


According to John G. Fuller in the 
Saturday Review, Jack Shaindlin, a mu- 
sical director, was asked why he insisted 
on seeing My Fair Lady for the fourth 
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time. “I’m thinking,” he explained, “of 
turning it into a play.” An amusing 
article in the Saturday Review (June 29, 
1957) is “The Catty School of Writing,” 
by Ernest Earnest. Most of Earnest’s ci- 
tations come from women writers, and 
he thinks he has found the chief explana- 
tion of “the notorious unwillingness of 
educated American men to read modern 
fiction.” A form of ailurophobia he calls 
it. 


In some schools exhibits of book 
jackets have attracted much attention 
and stimulated reading. Here again your 
school librarian can be helpful. 

* 

I'll be glad to receive comments, sug- 
contributions, and additions 
or future articles, or to answer queries. 
But not—not to read MSS! 


The Tortured Pardoner — 
Imparadis’t in one another’s arms 
The happier Eden, shall enjoy their fill 
Of bliss on bliss, while I to 

Hell am thrust, 
Where neither joy nor love, but 
fierce desire, 


(Continued from page 325) 


Among our other torments not the least, 
Still unfulfill’d with pain of 
longing pines; 
So must the Pardoner always feel as 
he views the happiness of men and 
women. 


Speaking -- and -- Listening Experiences — = (Continued from page 338) 


Attention is focused on strengths, not 
with the intention of glossing over in- 
adequacies but with the thought that 
listening for success is more helpful. if 
harder, than listening for failure. 


Perhaps more than anything else, 
making the most of speaking-and-lis- 


tening experiences depends upon see- 
ing language whole. Reading, writing, 
speaking, and listening, while they can 
be regarded apart, are aspects of one 
process through the increasing mastery 
of which an individual becomes a more 
effective learner, critic, and creator of 
information and ideas. 


| 
| 
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Edited by GRIFFITH T. PUGH and BENJAMIN H. CARROLL, JR. 


Fiction 


THE TOWN. By William Faulkner. Ran- 
dom House. 1957. 371 pp. $3.95. 


The Town is an integral part of the main 
fictional structure that Faulkner has been 
erecting since the creation of Sartoris in 
1929. Within the Yoknapatawpha chronicle 
there is to be a tril on the Snopes 
family, of which this is the second novel; 
its predecessor is The Hamlet; its successor 
will be The Mansion. Flem Snopes is the 
most impressive of his clan. His are the 
“Snopesian” characteristics of grasping in- 
sensitivity and irrespressible goal-seeking. 
Through different eyes (by changing the 
point of view from chapter to chapter and 
back again), Faulkner presents the changing 
fortunes of the Snopeses, but over all their 
ominous advance at the expense of the 
established families of Jefferson and the 
county. There is sardonic humor and bril- 
liant revelation in this important new work 
by one of the world’s great novelists. 

—P. 


LETTER FROM PEKING. By Pearl S. 
Buck. John Day. 1957. 252 pp. $3.75. 

The suffering of the half-caste is in part 
the theme of Pearl Buck’s latest novel, al- 
though the ostensible moral is that evil 
comes from union without love. Struc- 
turally the novel is admirable. The setting 
is in present-day Vermont. An American 
wife, long separated from her half-Chinese 
husband in Peking, gets a letter whose con- 
tents are only partially revealed to the 
reader until weil toward the end of the 
story. The great problem for Elizabeth, the 

rotagonist, is to lead her son, ashamed of 
his Chinese blood and heritage, to over- 


come prejudice and free himself for the full 
enjoyment of life. The tragic death of 
Elizabeth’s husband at the hands of the 
Chinese Communists remains unmitigated 
despite the contrivances at the end. 


—P, 


THE WONDERFUL O. By James Thur- 
ber. Illustrated by Marc Simont. Simon and 
Schuster. 1957. 72 pp. $3.50. 


This Thurberesque wisdom and wit is in 
the form of a story told in a kind of 
“sprung prose” (it springs into rhyme at 
times through the sheer ebullience of 
genius) and splashed with backhanded al- 
lusions both tantalizing and exhilarating. 
Thurber’s way with words is his own be- 
cause no one else since Humpty Dumpty 
has accorded them so palpable a life. By 
the elvish axiom of The Wonderful O, it 
is precisely—and delightfully—the names for 
things, not their grosser essences, which 
really matter. 


ON THE BEACH. By Nevil Shute. Mor- 
row. 1957. 320 pp. $3.95. 


The slow, steady progress of radiation 
from the northern hemisphere across the 
equator approaches the southernmost of 
the world’s large cities, Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia. The short atomic war, precipitated 
in the early 1960’s by Albania, had begun as 
an Israeli-Arab War, expanded into the 
Russian-NATO War, and then into the 
Russian-Chinese War. A lone American 
submarine is under Australian orders. In 
ventures northward its crew fails to find 
life above the creeping advance-line of ra- 
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diation. The residents of southern Australia 
await the inevitable death. In this setting, 
the novelist places characters involved in 
usual—and unusual—situations. The horror 
of the last days of man on earth makes 
strong appeal to the reader’s imagination, 
despite the author’s occasional wearying 
and inept attempts to heighten the effects. 

—P. 


PAPA YOU’RE CRAZY. By William 
Saroyan. Little, Brown. 1957. 165 pp. $3.75. 


A small boy and his father enjoy the 
trust and intimacy of each other in a way 
to enrich the reader. The father is a hand- 
to-mouth author who lives away from his 
wife and daughter, in company with his 
son only, at a beach house. Papa You're 
Crazy constitutes a series of modern-day 
dialogues on eating, cooking, traveling, art, 
manners, appreciation of life—humanity. It 
is top-level Saroyan. 

—P. 


SUBI: THE VOLCANO. By Burt Cole. 
Macmillan. 1957. 220 pp. $3.75. 


Another novel of a future war, not at all 
similar to Philip Wylie’s Tomorrow. If we 
should fight again, and station American 
armies in desperate oriental ports, they 
might experience such shocking situations 
as are described in this well-written pro- 
phetic story of imagined horror and cour- 
age, decay and compassion. Bombs are 
thrown, the camp raided. Enemy agents fill 
the catacombs beneath the city. Crazed, 
starving cannibalistic natives surround and 
besiege the American camp. Having lost 
hope for survival, still the soldiers do not 
completely lose all sense of moral values. 
Over the tale of violence, a volcano looms, 
menacing, mythical, symbolic. 

— Olive Cross 


THE AWAKENED. By Zoé Oldenbourg. 
Pantheon. 1957. 493 pp. $4.95. 


Life in France before and during the 
second World War was very difficult for 
Frenchmen. For Russians, German Jews, 
and other expatriates who had fled Bolshe- 
vism and Hitler, it was almost intolerable. 
Miss Oldenbourg, who lived through this 
period as a Russian émigré in Paris, pre- 
sents a detailed account of an amazingly 
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large chunk of humanity, and her book 
combines the merits of the documentary 
treatise and the psychological novel. This 
very substantial work, reminiscent of Wer- 
fel at his best, is accurate historically, pen- 
etrating psychologically, vital, and an out- 
standing artistic success. 


— Hardin McD. Goodman 


THE RED AND THE WHITE. By 
Henri Troyat. Crowell. 1957. 463 pp. $4.50. 
The Russian Revolution sets the 

for this historical novel which is a vivid 
character study of the Arapovs, a typical 
White Russian upper class family which 
had thrived under tsardom. How each 
member with his own personal problems of 
life, love, profession, and military service 
reacted to this cataclysm provides a fasci- 
nating drama of human behavior. Troyat’s 
mobile and expressive style describes with 
remarkable detail the events that preceded 
the Revolution, the death of an empire, the 
struggle for power, and the reign of terror 
with its destruction of property and person. 
A readable, entertaining, and historically 
valuable novel. 

— Thomas Wright 


THE BLACK OBELISK. By Erich Maria 
Remarque. Harcourt, Brace. 1957. 434 pp. 
$4.50. 

In a novel almost autobiographical Re- 
marque evokes the atmosphere of a Ger- 
man town in the hectic years following 
World War I, just prior to the rise of Hit- 
ler. The young hero, Ludwig Bodmer, 
twenty-five, former schoolteacher and war 
veteran, is employed by a tombstone firm, 
the symbol of whose difficulties in the fan- 
tastic inflationary nightmare is a Black 
Obelisk no one will buy. The book is not 
a tragedy but a kind of bitter human 
comedy with tragic overtones, the char- 
acters sharply realized and the experiences 
related with poetic feeling and artistic con- 
trol. 

— Sarah Herndon 


MIRI. By Peter Sourian. Pantheon. 1957. 
219 pp. $3.50. 

The passions and moods of present-day 
youth are given voice in this first novel, 
a moving story of three college students, 
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Miri, Lexy, and Josh, a girl and two men, 
each in love with the other two, but also in 
love with self. Overshadowing this complex 
group is the father of Lexy, a rich and 
masterful Greek shipowner. The excited 
three spend a vacation in his Greek-Ameri- 
can villa on the Hudson, and the colorful 
setting adds to the intensity of their mount- 
ing feelings. Greek family life is con- 
vincingly portrayed. Campus life, on the 
other hand, is a synthetic succession of card 
games and hand-in-hand walks by the river. 


— Olive Cross 


THE HEADWATERS. By Archie Binns. 
Duell, Sloan and Pearce. 1957. 280 pp. 
$3.95. 

In Honolulu in the 1890’s, Tom Wells, 
married to a devout missionary, meets 
Emily Barton, wife of a wealthy opium 
smuggler. Unhappy with their present cir- 
cumstances, Tom and Emily persuade a 
captain to take them aboard his cutter to 
the “Perfect Islands” in Puget Sound. The 
hazardous escape from Hawaii, the lon 
days on turbulent seas, the cheerless land- 
ing on Hesperides, and the hardships in the 
wilderness evince the determination of the 
couple, driven by love, to seek a new life. 
Out of their stark experiences comes an en- 
during beauty of love and an understanding 
of a balanced view of life. 


— Maxine Schannep Putnam 


WANDERING STAR. By Shalom Aleic- 
hem. Crown. 1952. 314 pp. $3.00. 


The author writes intimately with first- 
hand knowledge of show people. He suc- 
ceeds in letting the reader go behind scenes 
to witness the adventures of two young 
lovers who run away from home to join 
a troupe of traveling Yiddish players on 
their way through the provinces and cities 
of the Old Country. There are ambitious 
and somewhat unscrupulous managers, vo- 
latile prima donnas, comedians, and Yid- 
dish audiences that any actor would covet. 
Finally the scene shifts to the Yiddish 
American Theatre, where the story is con- 
cluded. The fun and humor are contagious. 
The characteristic speech and folkways 
constitute the most engaging part of the 


novel. 
— Mildred Henry 
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A SAILOR NAMED JONES. By Harvey 
Haislip. Doubleday. 1957. 311 pp. $3.95. 


This novel based on the career of John 
Paul Jones belongs to a questionable genre. 
It is not exactly a novel because it follows 
actual events too closely. It is not bi- 

raphy because it introduces fictitious in- 
cidents, characters, and dialogue. And why 
employ fiction at all when the plain facts 
of Jones’ career are more thrilling than 
anything a novelist could invent? Never- 
theless, Captain Haislip spins a good yarn, 
and his descriptions of sea fights are su- 
perb. More mature readers may prefer to 
take their Paul Jones straight, but teen- 
agers will love this book. 

— James Preu 


ANNE BOLEYN. By Evelyn Anthony. 
Crowell. 1957. 310 pp. $3.95. 


Henry VIII, unable to beget children un- 
less he was in love, unable to marry Anne 
Boleyn until he could divorce Queen 
Catherine of Aragon, and then unable to 
remain in love with Queen Anne Boleyn, 
who was unable to produce a son to per- 
petuate the House of Tudor—the old, cruel, 
complicated tale is here retold at full length 
and in authentic costume, to become a seri- 
ous and superior soap opera. Try as we 
may to see Ann Boleyn as a dark and 
tragic figure (the Holbein drawing makes 
her hair blonde and her chin plump), we 
end by feeling pity and terror at the dilem- 
ma of the intelligent and implacable King 
Henry. 

— Mary Parmenter 


MARY OF SCOTLAND. By F. W. 
Kenyon. Crowell. 1957. 344 pp. $3.95. 


A writer of popular historical fiction 
chooses in this story the romantic Scottish 
Queen about whom so many novels have 
been written. The result is neither better 
nor worse than one would expect. His- 
torically the facts are accurate. The style 
is undistinguished. In the feud between 
Mary and Elizabeth of England Mr. Ken- 
yon, of course, takes the Scottish side and 
portrays the glamorous queen as warm- 
hearted, courageous, and gallant. But there 
is nothing glamorous about the treacherous 
Scottish lords who are really her worst 
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enemies. Since the end of the story is 
known to the world, there is little suspense 
as the tragedy moves to its climax. 


— Sarah Herndon 


THE HOLY TERRORS. By Jean Coc- 
teau, with illustrations by the author. 
Translated by Rosamond Lehmann. New 
Directions. 1957. 193 pp. $3.00. 


Jean Cocteau’s story of a brother and 
sister orphaned in their teens and living 
realistically in a dream world, fantastically 
in the real one, was first published in 1929 
and has ever since been accepted as a clas- 
sic. It is now translated with most beautiful 
perfection by Rosamond Lehmann, made 
up into a quality book of fine design by 
New Directions Press, and embellished 
with the strangely unfinished and nervously 
effective sketches by Cocteau himself. The 
clever strength of this writing is remark- 
able, and the incredible reality of the char- 
acters shocks one into accepting as plausible 
a story as weird and unlikely as are, per- 
haps, too many things that really happen. 


THE HOUSE OF THE ANGEL. By 
Beatriz Guido. Translated from the Spanish 
by Joan C. MacLean. McGraw-Hill. 1957. 
172 pp. $3.00. 


The artistic MacLean translation intro- 
duces to the English-reading public the first 
novel of an exciting, new Argentine writer 
endowed with rare literary skill. Emecé 

blished Miss Guido’s Spanish original in 

er native Buenos Aires, judging it the best 
novel of 1954. It is a haunting pseudo-auto- 
biographical prose-poem. In reminiscence 
Ana Castro introspectively psychoanalyzes 
the pornographic preoccupations of teen- 
agers and the crescendo of complex emo- 
tional motivations impelling innocence to- 
ward sin. Religious hypocrisy, parental 
quarrels, evil personalities, and suggestive 
movies inevitably distort and finally shat- 
ter the chaotic dreamworld in which sen- 
sitive, affection-starved Ana had dwelt. 
Pablo Aguirre’s impending duel of honor 
triggers the tragic consequence of the frus- 
trations, anxieties, and misguided romantic 
yearnings pent up in Ana’s tortured soul. 

— Victor R. B. Oelschlager 
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STANFORD SHORT STORIES, 1957. 
Edited by Wallace Stegner and Richard 
Scowcroft, with a foreword by Malcolm 
Cowley. Stanford University Press. 1957. 
145 pp. $3.50. 

An interesting introduction by Waliace 
Stegner, entitled “A Note on Student 
Writing,” makes modest claims for the real 
worth of instruction in creative writing, 
emphasizes the “long hard apprenticeship,” 
and comments on the eleven stories of the 
collection, each written by a student in the 
advanced writing course at Stanford. Ex- 
hibited in the stories are variety in theme 
and technique—but, withal, a maturity and 
general competence that reflect credit on 
the students and their teachers. ° 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 
STORES, 1956. Edited by Ben Hibbs. 
Random House. 1956. 320 pp. $3.50. 

This nineteenth volume in the Post series 
offers first-rate entertainment from leading 
craftsmen in eighteen stories and two 
novelettes, furnishing both good leisure 
reading and admirable models for prospec- 
tive magazine fiction writers. Indicative of 
the variety are Paul Gallico’s uncanny tale 
of two escaped killers ironically seeking 
hostages in a guinea-pig village about to be 
blasted, the whimsical fantasy by Don 
Tracy of an alligator that hates swamps, 
Lee McGiffin’s moving record of the re- 
—— of a British consul through his 
riendship with a Texas Little League base- 
ball team, and Edmund Cooper’s unusual 
science story of a boy who startles his 
family by learning from his father’s robot 
calculator how to become invisible. 


— J. Russell Reaver 


IN THE REALM OF TERROR. By AI- 
gernon Blackwood. Pantheon. 1957. 312 pp. 
$3.95. 

Superb evocations of supernatural hor- 
rors always impinging on human life from 
natural settings or houses create the dis- 
turbing effect of these tales of terror. Black- 
wood’s principal theme is the degree of 
“psychic invasion” possible from the realm 
of utter evil into sensitive human beings 
and animals. He brilliantly accomplishes 
suspenseful description of increasing dread 
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in “The Willows” and produces a modern 
classic of the grotesque in his tale of Dr. 
John Silence, his dog and cat in a haunted 
house. Experience with the demonic be- 
comes immediate and shocking in Black- 
wood’s writing. To him the hideously evil 
constantly lurks below the superficial se- 
curity of everyday reality. 

— J. Russell Reaver 


TIGER IN THE KITCHEN AND 
OTHER STRANGE STORIES. By Villy 
Sorensen. Abelard-Schuman. 1957. 204 pp. 
$3.50. 

This collection of “strange” stories by 
a young Danish writer has no exact parallel 
in contemporary English or American 
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writing. There may be something of J. D. 
Salinger in the use of an adolescent’s point 
of view. There may also be something of 
James Thurber in the whimsical fantasy- 
land through which the characters move. 
But there is too much of the originality of 
Villy Sorensen, and too much of the Ger- 
manic Kunst Marchen, to allow an equa- 
tion with any English or American Fe 
The uniqueness of the stories will probably 
divide Sorensen’s readers into violent, op- 
posed camps. But for the reader who can 
accept a half-visualized modern allegory 
set in a changeless, poetic dreamworld, 
these stories will be a pleasant reprieve 
from the current documentary mania. 


— Mark Steadman 


Nonfiction 


LITERARY ESSAYS. By David Daiches. 
Philosophical Library. 1957. 225 pp. $4.75. 
David Daiches’ standing as a critic should 
be further enhanced by the present volume 
if it gets the attention it deserves. Among 
individual authors treated in the dozen es- 
says are Shakespeare, Samuel Richardsou, 
Dylan Thomas, Whitman, and Geore. ihe 
judicious quality of these essays gives em- 
hasis to the original meaning of “criti- 
cism.” Of especial importance and appeal is 
“The ‘New Criticism’: Some Qualifica- 
tions,” in which Professor Daiches arranges 
some matters in proper place. Other essays 
deal with subjects of less general interest, 
ap but are nevertheless rewarding. 
e style is noteworthy. p 


DAYS OF THE PHOENIX: THE 
NINETEEN-TWENTIES I REMEM- 
BER. By Van Wyck Brooks. Dutton. 1957. 
193 pp. 

In this second volume of his autobiogra- 
phy, Van Wyck Brooks, now seventy-one 
years old, recalls the literary personalities 
and the exciting literary atmosphere of the 
nineteen-twenties. To anyone who has en- 
joyed his readable books on literary his- 
tory, this will serve as a particularly per- 


sonal continuation. To one coming newly 
to Brooks (if that be likely among readers 
of this journal), the pages will bring to life 
a man of heart as well as of intellect. 


—C. 
CHARLIE: THE IMPROBABLE LIFE 


AND TIMES OF CHARLES MAC- 
ARTHUR. By Ben Hecht. Harper. 1957. 
242 pp. $3.95. 

Hecht writes at the opening of this book, 
“Tl stop pretending to myself that I am 
writing a rege gr ae Certainly not a pen- 
etrating study of the personality of the late 
American journalist and playwright, it is 
a series of sidelights on the life and times 
of MacArthur. Hard-headed realism is al- 
ways tempered by sentimentality in the 
best “human interest” fashion. The staccato 
technique of the journalism of the “witty” 
twenties is in evidence. Hecht is a sort of 
Scott Fitzgerald of journalism. The speak- 
easy twenties, theatre and movie life, the 
thirties, and the recent war are interestingly 
depicted. MacArthur emerges as a sort of 
“gaiety salesman” who, like all mythical 
heroes, overcomes everything and every- 
body. Enjoyable froth. 

— Allan Thomson 
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TAKE MY LIFE. By Eddie Cantor with 
Jane Kesner Ardmore. Doubleday. 1957. 
288 pp. $3.95. 

Eddie Cantor obviously enjoys being his 
own hero, and there is little reticence here 
in his autobiography as he characterizes 
himself as a rising young comedian, stage 
star, radio favorite, and dedicated hu- 
manitarian. Still, his zestful projection of 
himself is not always unwelcome, though 
the reader probably will enjoy most not 
so much the account of Eddie’s career in 
itself, but his sometimes vivid descriptions 
of his personal and professional relation- 
ships with the great of that extravagant 
entertainment era not too long ago when 
Ziegfeld was undisputed theater impresario 
and names like Jolson, W. C. Fields, Will 
Rogers, Cohan—and Cantor—flashed in the 
Broadway marquees. 

— Taylor Littleton 


THE AMERICAN DRAMA SINCE 1918 
(Revised Edition). By Joseph Wood 
Krutch. George Braziller. 1957. 344 pp. 
$5.00. 

This 344-page volume is an efficient, 
lively, readable summary of American 
theatre literature from World War I to 
1957. Mr. Krutch, being both a scholarly 
critic and a practical reviewer, syn- 
thesizes a great deal of information about 
the best American plays of the last forty 

ears with judicious, provocative analysis. 
While O’Neill and Anderson are the only 
writers rating individual chapter headings, 
no playwright of any significance is 
omitted from this interesting study. The 
raison d’étre of this revised edition is the 

World War II chapter emphasizing 

wan of Williams Miller, a wel- 
come addition to a valuable book. 

— Claude Flory 


HAMLET’S MOUSE TRAP. By Arthur 
Wormhoudt. Philosophical Library. 1956. 
221 pp. $3.50. 

The stated aim of this book is “scientific 
study” of Hamlet “against a background of 
ideas concerning the nature of language.” 
The creative force in language is the com- 
bat of conscience with man’s self-de- 
structive tendencies. Phonetic images are 
supplied by such “psychic mechanisms” as 
the ring and finger symbols and their pro- 
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jections. The Mouse Trap play means that 
“the visual projections are at last strong 
enough to withstand the blows of con- 
science.” Gertrude and Polonius are “the 
ring and finger symbols respectively.” Ger- 
trude is Claudius’s mouse; Polonius, “father 
rat.” Teething, excretions, desexualized 
noses take their turn in the oedipal mech- 
anizations. Unquestionably, Freud ejects 
Shakespeare! 

— Carmen Rogers 


THE CONCEPT OF NATURE IN 
NINETEENTH-CENTURY ENGLISH 
POETRY. By Joseph Warren Beach. 
Pageant. 618 pp. $7.50. 

In 1936 Macmillan first published Joseph 
Warren Beach’s The Concept of Nature in 
Nineteenth-Century English Poetry, a 
study which was immediately recognized 
as one of the truly great works of Ameri- 
can scholarship. The Pageant Book Com- 

y has done a great service to our “8 
ee by issuing this new edition. The 
text is unchanged, except for the edition of 
an errata slip. Although this book is too 
difficult for even the superior high school 
student to cope with, it is an essential part 
of the intellectual equipment of everyone 
who teaches the literature of the last cen- 


tury and a half. 
—Francis G. Townsend 


LORD BYRON’S MARRIAGE: THE 
EVIDENCE OF ASTERISKS. By G. 
Wilson Knight. Macmillan. 1957. 298 pp. 
$6.00. 

Uncharitably and frequently uncritically, 
the Byronic mystery is explained as rest- 
ing upon a serious moral flaw carefully 
concealed by Byron, the wife who deserted 
him, and their friends. If the crime of in- 
cest blatantly announced by Harriet 
Beecher Stowe has never succeeded in ex- 
plaining the separation fully, it is because 
this “more horrid crime” has always lurked 
in the back of critics’ minds. The theme is 
developed quite fully and is probably, in 
its broad outline, accurate. But the volume 
is satanic biography at best and fortunately 
will have little bearing upon our under- 
standing and appreciation of Byron’s 


poetry. 
— Hardin McD. Goodman 
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SYMBOLISME FROM POE TO MAL- 
LARME: THE GROWTH OF A MYTH. 
By Joseph Chiari. Macmillan. 1956. 198 pp. 
$6.00. 


How can anyone question the influence 
of Poe on Mallarmé? If we accept the tech- 
niques of scholarship, there is conclusive 
evidence to establish the influence. Joseph 
Chiari’s Symbolisme from Poe to Mallarmé 
is nothing less than an attack on the “in- 
fluence study” as practiced in our univer- 
sities. Chiari does not deny the evidence, 
but he minimizes the importance of what 
the evidence shows. The mainstream of 
poetry and of intellectual history, he con- 
tends, is always a more important factor 
in poetic composition than the “influences” 
so laboriously studied by doctoral can- 
didates. 

— Francis G. Townsend 


THE DARK SUN: A STUDY OF D. H. 
LAWRENCE. By Graham Hough. Mac- 
millan. 1957. 265 pp. $4.50. 

Each of Lawrence’s major novels is sum- 
marized, analyzed, and appraised in one 
large portion of the book. Next the tales 
and poems are dealt with. Finally a section 
on “The Doctrine” treats those dominant 
ideas which Lawrence set forth in his let- 
ters, essays, and fiction. This sensible and 
authoritative treatment will be most useful 
to the student who wishes to relate his par- 
tial knowledge of Lawrence to the total 
body of the author’s thought. 


— Kellogg W. Hunt 


LITERATURE AND THE IMAGE OF 
MAN: Sociological Studies of the Eur- 
opean Drama and Novel, 1600-1900. By Leo 
Lowenthal. Beacon. 1957. 242 pp. $4.95. 


The changing image Western man has 
held of himself in relation to society is 
the basis for this sociological study of lit- 
erature by Professor Lowenthal. A writer, 
whether consciously or unconsciously, pre- 
sents a picture of man’s orientation to so- 
ciety. Accordingly the critic may ask: 
Does the individual bow to an absolute 
authority, does he find himself in resistance 
to the state, or does he conform to the 
values of the rising bourgeoisie? Answers 
to these questions the author discovers in 
the classical dramatists of Spain and of 
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France as well as in works of Shakespeare, 
Goethe, Ibsen, and Hamsun. 
— Laura Jepsen 


POETS IN A LANDSCAPE. By Gilbert 
Highet. Knopf. 1957. 267 pp. $6.50. 
Gilbert Highet, classicist of Columbia 
University, has taken a journey into the 
near and far corners of Italy and has 
peopled those places with seven Roman 
— Catullus, Vergil, Propertius, Horace, 
ibullus, Ovid, and Juvenal. Photographs 
taken by the author—of ancient villas, cele- 
brated springs, and memorial columns— 
suggest favorite haunts which these poets 
might have frequented. Indeed, Mr. Highet 
almost invokes their poetic presences by his 
own translations of their verse and his com- 
ments on lines addressed to their mistresses. 
More serious aspects —especially of the 
works of Vergil, Horace, and Ovid — hover 
like specks on the horizon. 
— Laura Jepsen 


THE LITERATURE OF MODERN 
ISRAEL. By Reuben Wailenrod. Abelard- 
Schuman. 1957. 253 pp. $4.50. 

The Literature of Modern Israel is a 
book of good scholarship, but it is more 
than a scholar’s book. It is the moving 
chronicle of a wandering and dis d 
people as they drift homeward. hrsigh 
the themes and techniques of individual 
writers, Mr. Wallenrod presents a sym- 
ae and perceptive interpretation of 
srael from the first period of immigration, 
just before 1900, to the present. Although 
the literature of this tiny country is 
scarcely known to the outside world, Mr. 
Wallenrod’s treatment is convincing testi- 
mony that the world is the loser. 

— Mark Steadman 


TWO AGAINST THE ARCTIC. By 
Kurt Liitgen. Pantheon. 1957. 239 pp. $3.50. 

A true story based on events which took 
place in Alaska during the winter of 1893. 
When the ship, sent to rescue whalers 
frozen in at Point Barrow, is stopped by 
ice, a waster seizes the chance to redeem 
himself. Willing to risk his life to perform 
a single worthy act, he conceives a fo 
so bold that only one man dares to follow 
him. Against tremendous odds, they find 
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reindeer herds and drive them across the 
trackless barrens to the doomed men at 
Point Barrow. A well-written and interest- 
ing combination of adventure and charac- 
ter study suitable for teen-agers and adults. 

— John R. Hendrickson 


AS I PASS, O MANHATTAN: AN AN- 
THOLOGY OF LIFE IN NEW YORK. 
Edited by Esther Morgan McCullough. 
Coley Taylor. 1956. 1236 pp. $10.00. 


This huge anthology contains fare for 
everyone’s taste. Whether or not the reader 
has lived in, visited, or only dreamed about 
New York City, he should discover here 
much worth preserving from the literary 
record of this colorful city and its people. 
The New Yorkers’ ways of life have pro- 
duced some distinguished prose and poetry. 
Arranged chronologically are accounts of 
New York’s glory and despair, comedy and 
tragedy, democracy and heroism. The 
diaries of Hone and Strong keenly com- 
ment on their nineteenth-century contem- 
poraries, while significant emphasis is given 
to writers of fantasy like Melville, Nathan, 
Thurber, Aldrich, and Morley. 


—J. Russell Reaver 


WOMEN DOCTORS OF THE WORLD. 
By Esther Pohl Lovejoy, M.D. Macmillan. 
1957. 413 pp. $5.95. 


In this factual treatise of ecumenical im- 
port, the author presents a well-docu- 
mented account of medical women from 
ancient times to the present. This is the 
story of the late nineteenth-century 
struggle of women to obtain the right to 
practice medicine, of their work in wo- 
men’s hospitals throughout the world, and 
finally of their teamwork with medical 
men. Anyone interested in medicine will 
enjoy reading this book. It will appeal es- 
to medical men because it reveals 

w women have enriched a formerly male 
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rofession, and to medical women because 
it illuminates the outstanding heritage of 
women pioneers. 


— J. Elizabeth Jeffress, M.D. 


DAY OF INFAMY. By Walter Lord. 
Holt. 1957. 243 pp. $3.95. 

Here in brilliant detail is a soundly- 
researched account of what happened at 
Pearl Harbor, December 7, 1941, the day 
the Japanese attacked. The book brings to 
life a great historical event in a succession 
of unforgettable vignettes—hundreds of in- 
dividual events, characters, experiences—all 
combining to form a panorama of over- 
whelming impact. Recreated is the human 
drama of the attack: the spies behind it; 
the pilots on the Japanese aircraft carriers; 
the crews on the stricken warships; the 
men at the airfields and bases; the generals, 
sailors, housewives, and children who re- 
sponded with anger, numbness, and mag- 
nificent courage. A  Book-of-the-Month 
Club choice. Photographs. 

— Paul Stoakes 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON. By Broadus 
Mitchell. Macmillan. 1957. 675 pp. $8.75. 


Alexander Hamilton is perhaps the most 
controversial figure among our founding 
fathers. To most Americans he represents 
a spokesman of the privileged class in op- 
— to the democratic philosophy of 

omas Jefferson. Granted that both of 
these early leaders were hostile towards 
each other in the formative period of the 
United States, each in his own way was a 
champion of the public interest. Mitchell 
gives a detailed description of Hamilton’s 
early life in the West Indies, education in 
America, and relationship with Washing- 
ton and other leaders of the American 
Revolution. This new interpretation of 
Alexander Hamilton will appeal to both 
teachers and students. 

— Charles S. Davis 


PAPERBACKS 


Signet 
CONFESSIONS OF FELIX KRULL. By 
Thomas Mann. 50¢. 
BEYOND DESIRE. By Pierre La Muse. 
50¢. 


THE LONG SHIPS. By Frans G. Bengts- 
son. 50¢. 


THE NIGHT BEFORE CHANCEL- 
LORSVILLE and Other Civil War 
Stories. Edited by Shelby Foote. 35¢. 
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LIZZIE. By Shirley Jackson. 35¢ 


A HATFUL OF RAIN. By Michael Vin- 
cente Gazzo. 35¢. 


SWEET SMELL OF SUCCESS and 
Other Stories. By Ernest Lehman. 35¢. 


THE ELOQUENCE OF WINSTON 
CHURCHILL. Edited by F. B. Czar- 
nomski. 35¢. 


Mentor 
EIGHT GREAT TRAGEDIES. Edited 
by Barnet, Berman, and Burto. 50¢. 


THE ANVIL OF CIVILIZATION. By 
Leonard Cottrell. 50¢. 


NEW WORLD WRITING, Number 11. 
50¢. 


Avon 
POINT COUNTER POINT. By Aldous 
Huxley. 50¢. 


JOSEPHINE THE GREAT LOVER. By 
N. P. Nezelof. 35¢. 
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BOY ON A DOLPHIN. By David Divine. 
35¢. 


TOMORROW PLUS X. By Wilson 
Tucker. 35¢. 


THE METAL MONSTER. By A. Mer- 
ritt. 35¢. 
Riverside Editions 
A MODERN INSTANCE. By William 
D. Howells. Edited by William M. Gib- 
son. 85¢. 


WALDEN. By Henry David Thoreau. 
Edited by Sherman Paul. 65¢. 


Others 
THE HOUSE OF SEVEN GABLES. By 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. Edited by Philip 
Young. Rinehart Editions. 65¢. 


ALFRED TENNYSON: Selected Poems. 
Edited by William C. De Vane. Crofts 
Classics. 45¢. 


A READER’S GUIDE TO T. S. ELIOT: 
A Poem by Poem Analysis. By George 
Williamson. Noonday. 1957. $1.45. 


Junior Books 


Edited by G. ROBERT CARLSEN 


NEW DREAMS FOR OLD. By Tom 
Person. Longmans. $2.75. 


Person has turned out as good a so- 
ciological novel for teen-agers as I have 
read in the last year. He projects the reader 
into the problems of the present day South 
through the experiences of Caroline How- 
ard, a young adult who has been forced to 
give up her college experience to oversee 
the cotton harvest in Mississippi when her 
father is suddenly stricken with a heart at- 
tack. She must face the problems of com- 
petition for harvest hands, of the perennial 
dissatisfaction of the sharecroppers, of old 
attitudes and new toward the status of 
the Negro. Her maiden aunt who runs the 
household is a beautiful portrayal of old 
southern gentility trying to hold on to old 
values and standards, while Caroline her- 
self realizes that life must change. The 


total picture gives a realistic insight into 
the tremendous problems of the modern 
South, but because the writer himself is a 
Southerner it is done with sympathy and 
understanding rather than with criticism 
and condemnation. Nevertheless, it does 
not gloss over the very real wrongs being 
committed in the area. 


I, JUDY. By Eve Bennet. Messner. $2.95. 


The theme of a romance between a 
somewhat naive and inexperienced girl and 
a personable “hood” not only makes for a 
good story but usually serves a useful pur- 
pose with young readers in the process of 
making a heterosexual adjustment. Judy, a 
senior in a Denver high school, sees her- 
self as gauky, unpopular, and inarticulate. 
She has lived her life in the bosom of a 
group of girls like herself until the day 
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that Riley Kemp, a good-looking though 
sardonic young man, singles her out on a 
ski trip to Aspen. This is followed by a 
round of casual dates, broken promises, and 
long periods when the telephone doesn’t 
ring. But Judy is caught up in the world 
she has so admired and she cannot quite 
believe the stories that are told about Riley. 
However, through the agonizing experi- 
ence, she gains self-assurance and by the 
time she sees Riley for what he is, she is 
a different personality. Perhaps Judy is a 
little too mousy at the beginning of the 
story and a little too glamorous at the 
end, but the experience of the romance is 
convincing and the characters seem to have 
depth and reality. 


HARDNOSE. By Gilbert Douglas. Cro- 
well. $2.75. 

Dean Canady’s feelings of inferiority are 
severe as he graduates from high school 
in California without fulfilling his father’s 
expectations that he would become the 
kind of athlete that his older brother had 
been. At a senior class picnic, Dean further 
disgraces himself by being in the company 
of a group of teen-agers who break into 
a summer cottage. His rebelliousness is well 
presented as are his a with his 
mother and father, whom he feels are se- 
cretly criticising him. After much thought 
he decides to join the Navy rather than 
go to college. But during a camping trip 
into the mountains when he and his chums 
become mixed up with escaped convicts, 
he comes to a re-evaluation of his life and 
what he wants from it. 

Here is an adventure story with some 
depth of characterization. The confusions 
of the hero ring true, and his blind attempts 
to find answers to his problems leave much 
for the high school boy to ponder. While 
not a profound book, it will make sig- 
nificant reading. 


HIGH CHALLENGE. By D. S. Halacy, 
Jr. Macmillan. $2.75. 


It is a delight to the reader of the ordi- 
nary teen-age novel to find one in which 
the characters do not succeed in overcom- 
ing their difficulties, but instead must learn 
to live with them. This is the case of Steve 
West. With his heart set on commercial 
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aviation, he discovers that he cannot se- 
cure a license because of recurring vertigo. 
Accidentally he is swept up in a second 
vocational choice of experimentation with 
— But after many experiences and 
ours of gliding, the old dizziness returns 
and he realizes that this too is a field that 
is closed to him. 


There are two facets of the book that 
make it intriguing in spite of the some- 
what mediocre writing. One is the whole 
realm of gliding. Here are facts and figures, 
experiments and descriptions of unpowered 
flight. For many boys it will open a whole 
new realm of aviation ibilities. Second 
is the picture of a boy whose body limits 
him and who must learn to accept his 
limitation. It does not help matters for him 
to learn that vertigo may be related to 
subconscious fear. His disgust and anguish 
is realistically portrayed and in the end 
he must accept his disability. 


WILLIAM BENT AND HIS ADOBE» 
EMPIRE. By Shannon Garst. Messner. 
$2.95. 


William Bent is one of those fortunate 
biographies for teen-agers in which the 
spirit of the man’s life coincides to a high 
degree with the developmental needs of 
the young reader. Bent grew up in a cul- 
tured St. Louis family in the mid-nine- 
teenth century but his spirit rebels against 
the expectancies of his family. Finally he 
wins the reluctant consent of his parents 
to accompany an older brother to the 
mountains. Here he finds a quality in the 
country and in the life that is completel 
satisfying and he dreams of the establish- 
ment of a tremendous empire. Through the 
work of years, he succeeds in building that 
empire, centered in the famous Bent’s Fort 
on the banks of the Arkansas River. He 
marries an Indian girl and watches the con- 
flict in his children between their allegiance 
to two different heritages, the Indian and 
the white. For a period of a year, great 
success was his, but slowly it crumbled as 
the nation evolves and as the Indians be- 
come increasingly impatient with the 
treachery of the white man. Young readers 
will respond to the fierce independence and 
self-sufficiency of Bent as well as to the 
dream he dreams. 
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WILDLIFE CAMERAMAN. By Jim 
Kjelgaard. Holiday. $2.75. 

Any boy interested in photography will 
find Kjelgeard’s new 
experience. In addition, many may find in 
the book the stimulation to a new hobby. 
Jase Mason has secured his father’s per- 
mission to spend the summer in a remote 
mountain area seeing what he can do as a 
wild life photographer. Here he becomes 
mixed up with a notorious criminal and is 
instrumental in bringing him to bay. This 
somewhat melodramatic side plot carries 
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along his attempts and frustrations to take 
pictures of game. While he succeeds to a 
degree, he does not come out a master of 
the skill. 

The book is _— paced. The lowering 
of the boy’s sights from taking pictures of 
elk and bear to taking pictures of rabbits 
is interestingly detailed and is a healthy un- 
derstanding. As in all Kjelgaard books 
there is a high degree of self-reliance, 
courage, and perseverance which meet the 
teen-age reader’s needs as he forms a pic- 
ture of life. 


—!-rofessional Books and Pamphlets 


MAKING BETTER READERS. By Ruth 
Strang and Dorothy Kendall Bracken. D. 
C. Heath. 1957. $4.75. 

As an introduction and orientation to the 
field, this simply-written, practical reading 
text should prove most useful to the high 
school teacher. The common responsibil- 
ities and opportunities of the entire school 
staff in assisting the development of skills 
within each area of study are explored. 
A sound basic philosophy is evidenced in 
the overview of methods of teaching read- 
ing in the elementary school. Many con- 
crete, step-by-step procedures illustrate a 
variety of interesting activities to provide 
flexibility and challenge in a skills-develop- 
ment program in the high school. 

— Eleanor Ladd 

Reading Clinic 
St. Petersburg, Florida 


LANGUAGE ARTS: KINDERGAR- 
TEN THROUGH GRADE TWELVE. 
Glenn County Public Schools, Willows, 
California. 1956. $7.00. 

The exciting and tangible result of a 
long-term study by thirty-five Glenn 
County teachers, this guide takes its place 
with the well-known Denver guide of 1953, 
and like it, is not a course of study, but in- 
cludes a statement of philosophy, a general 
overview, and sample units for each grade. 
These units, most of them of the “the- 
matic” type, are imaginative but soundly 
based on skills and experiences in English. 


Large wall charts, for use with the guide, 
are available for primary, intermediate, jun- 
ior high school, and senior high school 
grades. Each chart lists suggestions for 
listening, speaking, reading, and writing 
under these headings: (1) “Because Pupils 
Are Like This,” (2) “They Need These 
Learnings and Activities,” (3) “To De- 
velop These Skills and Concepts,” (4) 
“Which Should Be Evaluated in These 
Ways.” 


BOOKS FOR YOUTH. Toronto Public 
Library, College and St. George Streets. 
1956. $1.00 (Send cash or money order, 
not check.) 

This is a useful, carefully-done list of 
some nine hundred books for older stu- 
dents. The titles, with brief, factual annota- 
tions, are classified under fourteen familiar 
headings. There is an especially interesting 
section on Canada. 


PAPERBOUND BOOKS IN PRINT. 
Spring-Summer, 1957. R. R. Bowker Com- 
pany, 62 West 45th Street, New York 36. 
$2.00 (single copy); $3.00 (per year). 

6,000 paperbacks are indexed by subject, 
title, and author. A special fiction index is 
included. 


TEXTBOOKS IN PRINT. R. R. Bowker 
Company, 62 West 45th Street, New York 
36. 1957. 


Indexes 12,500 textbooks, classified by 
subject, author, and title. 
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STORIES. By Frank G. Jennings and 
Charles J. Calitri. Harcourt. 1957. 

This splendid supplementary anthology 
for use in the senior high school presents 
thirty-two short stories under three head- 


ings: “Stories of Impact”; “Stories of 
Depth”; “Stories to Think About.” Eight- 
een of the stories are followed by short 

ms related to the story theme. The se- 
ection of stories is remarkable in its va- 
riety and appropriateness for high school 
students of varying ability and sensitivity. 
Authors are American and European, nine- 
teenth and twentieth century. Maintaining 
that “The teacher, who is in direct, dail 
contact with his pupils, can best help his 
students to make their way through the 
two-fold adventure in thought and. feelin 
that constitutes a valid literary experience,” 
the authors omit any editorial parapher- 
nalia in the student editions, but include a 
thirty-two page “Teacher’s Guide” in the 
teacher’s edition. 


SRA READING LABORATORY. By 
Don H. Parker. Science Research Associ- 
ates. 1957. $39.50. 

In the SRA Reading Laboratory, Science 
Research Associates has created one of the 
most imaginative, practical, and potentially 
useful systems yet devised for individualiz- 
ing the teaching of reading in junior and 
senior high school grades. 

Briefly, the Reading Laboratory consists 
of a collection of reading materials ar- 
ranged in order of reading difficulty from 
the third grade through the twelfth. Each 
grade level is represented by a color, the 
material for grade three, for example, hav- 
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ing distinctive orange-colored illustrations 
and border trim. 

The basic tools of the laboratory are a 
series of “Power Builders” and a series of 
“Rate Builders,” each consisting of fifteen 
booklets or cards for each grade from the 
third through the twelfth. There is, in ad- 
dition, a series of exercises termed “Listen- 
ing Skill Builders.” Pupil-administered 
checking keys are provided for each of 
the “builders.” A student record book and 
a teacher’s handbook complete the Reading 
Laboratory. Each student should be pro- 
vided with one of the student record books. 
In this the pupil is required to write his 
answers to exercises and questions, and 
chart his progress. 

As the name implies, the “Power Build- 
ers” are exercises devoted to improving 
various comprehension, vocabulary, and 
spelling skills and abilities. New life is in- 
fused into a well-known method of teach- 
ing high school students how to read and 
study by the SQ3R routine advocated by 
the Reading Laboratory. The sequential 
steps of initiating the novice into the 
mysteries of SQ3R—“survey, question, read, 
review, recite’—are explained in the 
teacher’s and student’s handbooks. The in- 
troductory procedures and the subsequent 
work-drill exercises are attractive and stim- 
ulating; a similar method using, for ex- 
ample, a workbook format could not 
achieve the impact that these materials do. 


The “Rate Builders” are more than a 
means of merely increasing speed of read- 
ing. They concentrate on a matrix of com- 
prehension skills related to faster reading. 
Similarly, the “Listening Skill Builders” 
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help develop the ability of the student to 
evaluate and retain what he has listened 
to in addition to comprehending what he 
has heard. 

The Reading Laboratory will enable the 
teacher to cope effectively with a class- 
room of students whose reading abilities 
range from the third to the twelfth grades. 
With suprisingly little difficulty the high 
school student reading at the third grade 
reading level can become proficient in cor- 
recting his errors and recording his results. 
Within a few periods the laboratory be- 
comes largely self-administering. This frees 
the teacher to work with individuals. 

The psychology behind the morale- 
boosting devices employed in the Reading 
Laboratory is ingenious. It is always amaz- 
ing to see how effectively a simple motivat- 
ing device, such as the line graph kept by 
the students as a record of their progress, 
operates in spurring on students to com- 
pete with themselves. The student experi- 
ences a sense of achievement as he checks 
off the work he has accomplished each pe- 
riod. Because each piece of material is 
separate, the student feels that he has 
placed it behind him forever when he is 
through with it. Action-packed line draw- 
ings and exciting colors add to the intrinsic 
attractions of stories chosen to tempt poor 
and good adolescent readers alike. 

Use is made of a “starter selection” to 
place the student in the color or grade level 
at which he should begin. The starter se- 
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lection should be easy for most high school 
students but still within the ability of all. 
Experience has shown that an easier starter 
selection would increase the diagnostic dis- 
crimination of the Reading Laboratory, es- 
pecially in placing the poorer reader. In 
using the starter selection it was found 
necessary to work with the poorer readers 
in small proups rather than in the larger 
groups of the typical total class situation. 
Once under way, however, the Reading 
Laboratory is well worth the slightly 
frustrating experience of getting it moving. 

It will soon become apparent to the 
teacher working with the Reading Labora- 
tory that, in many of the “Power Builders,” 
the instructions and questions accompany- 
ing the materials used by the poorest of 
the high school readers are not graded 
down to the same level of reading dif- 
ficulty as the story material itself. 

The SRA Reading Laboratory can pro- 
vide splendid complementary support to a 
developmental reading program in the 
regular classroom situation. It also has a 
place in the remedial reading classroom, 
poonie’ it does not result in production- 
ine techniques. It gives to the busy teacher 
a self-administering, very highly self- 
motivating set of materials that takes the 
adolescent reader where he is and encour- 
ages him to strive for self-improvement. 


— Harold M. Covell 
University of British Columbia 


Coming in The Journal 


Rozert Stance on A Tale of Two Cities 
Series ON READING IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 


LEONARD DEAN oN Macbeth 


ENGLISH IN THE JUNIOR HicH ScHooL 


ENGLISH FOR GIFTED STUDENTS 
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The NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
takes pride in the opportunity to offer three new publications 
which will add zest and color to your teaching and reading enjoy- 
ment. 


The English Language Arts in the Secondary School, 
Angela M. Broening, et al. 


The long-awaited Volume III in the Curriculum Series was published 
in the fall of 1956. It offers specific guidance in curriculum develop- 
ment with profuse illustrations from the nation’s schools. Chapters on 
literature, reading, writing, speaking, listening, grammar, spelling, 
usage, meeting college entrance requirements, and other subjects. 


Stock No. M27-15 non-member $4.00; member $2.60 


The New Century Handbook of English Literature, 
Clarence L. Barnhart 


This is the first completely new guide or handbook of English literature 
to appear in over twenty years. Covering in py style, Engli 
writers, works of literature of all kinds, characters from works of liter- 
ature, and various related items, it is the first book of its kind which 
has been edited by Americans for the American reader. Alphabetically 
arranged and self-pronouncing throughout, the volume opens doors to 
new reading pleasure for the casual reader. For the professional user it 
offers a quantity and variety of information now available in no other 
single work. 


Stock No. M27-16 non-member $12.00; member °*$9.00 


*The non-member will be interested in the fact that he may become a mem- 
ber of N.C.T.E. and receive this book for only $13.00. 


Standards of Photoplay Appreciation, 


William Lewin and Alexander Frazier 
Shall we teach students how to shop for movies? This book is based 


on a pioneer study to determine whether the movie habits of adolescent 
America can be improved by teachers; whether desirable ideals and 
attitudes can be developed by discussion of current photoplays in 
neighborhood theaters. A course of study in photoplay appreciation. 


Stock No. M27-17 non-member $4.75; member $3.25 


Remittance must accompany any order for less than five dollars. Order from: 


SIXTH STREET 


| TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


With an Accent on Enjoyment 


Educational Editions for Junior and Senior 
High School English Classes 


JOHNNY TREMAIN a distinguished contribution to American literature, it should 
ESTHER FORBES be read by every junior and senior high school student 


MY ANTONIA one of the most eagerly read books recommended for high 
WILLA CATHER school reading 


SHORT STORIES Stephen Vincent Benét, Jesse Stuart, Ben Ames Williams are 
. FOR OUR TIMES among the outstanding contributors of these 25 absorbing 
Edited by stories 
SIMON CERTNER 
GEORGE H. HENRY 


PLAYS FROM RADIO —contemporary radio plays here presented as imaginative and 
Edited by stimulating reading matter 
A. H. LASS, EARLE McGILL, 
DONALD AXELROD 


POEMS FOR —an inviting collection of British and American 
MODERN YOUTH 
Edited by 
ADOLPH GILLIS 
WILLIAM ROSE BENET 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Precision in one’s language usage helps 
him to achieve a magnetic personality! 


Film Strip for Teaching English Technique 
Copyrighted, 1956, by Edward M. Gifford 


Associate Professor Emeritus of English 
Indiana State Teachers College 


Each unit in the series consists of a 35 mm film strip accompanied by a 
25-minute, tape-recorded lecture by the author. Moreover, this STRIP, 
as well as its accompanying tape-recorded lecture is capable, for many 
years, of doing duty in all the English classes even in a rather large junior- 
senior high school. Delivery price of the introductory unit is $8.60. 

All eye-minded, junior-senior high school students are greatly handi- 
capped in the study of language skills wherever the video-audio method 
of instruction is neglected or ignored. 


Please make these orders to Edward M. Gifford 
and address them to Edward M. Gifford c/o 
Indianapolis Blue Print and Lithograph Company, 
Inc., 600 East Ohio Street, Indianapolis 7, Ind. 
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Tape Recordings Now 
Available Through NCTE 


The following tape recordings have been prepared by the EMC 
Recording Corporation. They are dual track—meaning that each tape 
contains two complete recordings, one on each track. If you require 
single track tapes, write to NCTE for information. 


IMPORTANT: In ordering, be sure to give speed and name of 
machine. 


(Prices in parentheses and italics for NCTE members only). 


+ Romantic and Victorian Poets. Read by Paul Matthiesen and John 
Lewin. Includes Westminster Bridge, It Is a Beauteous Evening, 
Sennacherib, She Walks in Beauty, Ozymandias, part of Prome- 
theus Unbound, La Belle Dame, To Autumn, My Last Duchess, 
Prospice, Home Thoughts, Meeting at Night, Ulysses, Dover 
Beach, Break, Break, Break, Canto 27 of In Memoriam. S.C. Slow 
speed, $4.95 ($4.15) Fast speed, $6.95 ($5.90). 

Stock No. DTH-1002 


+ Prose and Poetry. Read by David Allen, with special music. Includes 
No Man Is an Island (Donne), When I Have Fears (Keats), Elegy 
(Gray), My Prime of Youth (Tichborne) Ozymandias (Shelley), 
No Single Thing Abides (Lucretius). S.C. Slow speed, $4.95 
($4.15). Fast speed, $6.95 ($5.90). Stock No. DTH-1003 


t Poetry of Walt Whitman. Read by David Allen. Includes One’s- 
Self I Sing, I Hear America Singing, Poets to Come, Out of the 
Cradle, parts of Song of Myself, When I Heard .. ., Vigil Strange, 
Beat, Beat, Drums, Hushed Be the Camps, Last Invocations, Good- 
bye, My Fancy. S.C. Slow speed, $4.95 ($4.15). Fast speed, $6.95 
($5.90). Stock No. DTH-1004 


Please remember that orders for less than $5.00 must be accompanied by remit- 
tance. Order from: 


TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
704 SOUTH SIXTH STREET 
CHAMPAIGN, ILLIENOES 


Guer 21,000,000 sold 


JUNIOR ENGLISH IN ACTION, Sixth Edition 


TRESSLER, SHELMADINE, and CHRIST 
Books |, 2, 3 for Grades 7, 8, 9 


ENGLISH IN ACTION, Sixth Edition 


TRESSLER and CHRIST 
Courses |, 2, 3, 4 for Grades 9, 10, 11, 12 


Check your classes’ needs in English. You will see that 
the Tressler texts meet these needs. They offer— 


e a flexible two-part organization—PART ONE, activities 
in writing, speaking, reading, and listening—PART TWO, 
a handbook of grammar and usage 


e fresh, timely subject matter 
e an abundance of interesting exercises and drills 
e many ideas and activities to stimulate student interest 


e jaunty cartoons that amuse and teach and other color 
illustrations that mirror teen-age living 


The English in Action program: TEXTBOOKS, PRACTICE BOOKS, 
ANSWER BOOKS, TEACHER'S MANUALS, 
SUPPLEMENTARY TESTS 


Sales Offices: Englewood, N. J. Chicago 15 San Francisco 5 
Atlanta 3 Dallas 1 Home Office: Boston 16 
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